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Retrospection. 
TO CHARLES SUMNER. 


Integrity did seek a form 
Fit for her perfect shrine, | 
Colossal to oppose the storm 
Of modern greed—'twas thine! 
The wretched, torn and naked slave 
Cried for a soul divine 
The oppressor’s blinded wrath to brave 
With virtue’s calm—’twas thine ! 
Wisdom desired a lover firm, 
True to each tryst and sign, 
A heart wherein her smallest germ 
To harvests grew—'twas thine ! 


The nation asked a mighty son, 
All honors to combine ; 
A life that should command the world 
To love and awe—’twas thine! 
And oh, thy friends dream of a brow 
Which deathless bays should twine, 
And tones deep, genial, silent, now— 
Great Sumner, these were thine! 
ree ae 


Hygiene. 
— >: 
RY LAROY SUNDERLAND. 
‘*He who does not perceive the absurdity of 
professing to cure an incurable disease cannot 
possibly have acquired sufficient knowledge to 
cure any.” : 

It is a curious fact that in all the advertis. «1 
1ethods for restoring lost health the i... 
recommended are not natural but artrficial. 
The advertised ‘‘cure” always comes under the 
head of the sensational. Hence the pictures of 
coffins, death’s-heads and fictitious faces, as in 
the columns of our cheap newspapers. The 
waethod is “electrical,” spasmodic, artificial, in 


opposition to what is normal, appropriate and 
natural. 
which becomes an atonement for hygienic sins; 


, 


It is some specialty, some *‘lift-cure,” 
and a consideration which allows the trans- 
gressor to violate the laws of life in view of the 
certainty of his cure by some one of these nu- 


artificial And it might as 
well be called the ‘‘walking-cure,” the ‘‘eating- 


merous methods. 


cure,” the ‘‘axe-cure” or the ‘“thoe-cure,” as the 


negroes have so often been heard to sing :— | 


‘*Wid de shubble an de hoe.” 
And here is a case in point, and it is that of a 
doctor now somewhat advanced, and one whom 


I have found it much to my advantage to consult | 


For 
some twenty years, before entering upon his 


in such matters fora series of years past. 


seventh decade, he had been a great sufferer 
from sick-headache. 
had made a thorough trial of the ‘‘water-cure,” 
homeopathy, electricity, Dr. Dio Lewis’s gym- 
But, finding 
no relief, he left the city and took to the ‘*pick,” 
the “shovel” and the 


nastics, and the Butler lift-cure. 


“hoe,” 
an acre, where, forten years, he has been regular 
And 
during this time no headache, none at all; but 


in his periods for meals, labor and sleep. 


to which he had formerly been a victim as often 
as once in four days. He is a naturalist, such 
as Dr. O. W. Holmes recommends all physicians 
should be; and I asked him to tell me the secret 
of his cure—a cure so marked and well known 
to all his friends—and here it is in two words :— 

1. Regular, daily exercise, in the open air, 


* opening the pores and inducing a degree of 
perspiration. 

2. The stomach never overloaded as to the 
quantity or quality of food;. so that a due pro- 
portion be constantly kept up between the food 
eaten and the exercise taken. 


And to these I should add, perhaps, that all 


They require 
And invalids 
who have been ten or twenty years ‘‘off the 


of nature’s processes are slow. 
time for their normal evolutions. 


track,” in becoming sick, are impatient and wo- 
fully deceived when they are made to rely upon 
sensational methods, expecting to get well ina 
day oma month. 

A “lift-cure” man in 
April 4, says :-— 

“My main-point is that the ordinary routine 
labors of life are not sufficient, as a means of 
physical culture, or for the preservation of 
health.” 

And thus he takes issue with nature, God, or 


the Commonwealth of 


the constit ition of things, by assuming that the 
common labors of life are inimical to good 
health! 
this. And it is by such erroneous teachings 
that ignorant people are led to depend on the 
electrical, the sensational, cure, as an atone- 
ment for their hygienic sins. 
us we were not made right; there was some 
failure at the starting-point of humanity; and 
hence for the sins of the soul the dogma of 
hell-fire after death; the 
body we must patronize some specialty of the 


and tor the sins of 
‘electrical cure.” 

Hear this writer again :— 

**A somewhat extended observation enables 
me to assert, without fear of successful contra- 
diction, that you will tind more disease, and 
poorer specimens of humanity, among the farm- 
ers of New England and their wives and daugh- 
ters, than among an equal class of people in our 
cities who have less bodily labor to perfurm.” 

But the error in this estimate is proved by 
an editorial in the same number of the Com- 
monwealth, respecting®the report of the State 
Board of Health. 
that the farmers in Massachusetts are the most 
And I am 


From this report it appears 


healthy of any class in the State. 
sure that the same could be said of the farmers’ 
wives and daughters but for their continement 
indoors, and their being so much fed on scrofu- 
lous pork, as hog is a staple article of food in 
the families of farmers. The true function of 
the doctor, as this term signifies, is to explain, 

And it 
artiticial, 
tor 


to teach and to enforce hygienic laws. 

remains for quacks to doguiatize on 

spasmodic and sensational methods sup- 

pressing vice and the cure of disease. 

Doubtful Praise. 
im 


WITH A YOLUME OF WRIGHT'S PORMS. 


Thou singer whom_the gods have taught 
To shun betimes the printed book, 
And whose unruled runes have caught 
Phe babbling measure of thy brook, 
We lst with thee its charmed words, 
We hear the happy hum of bees, 
The cooing chat of nested birds, 
The breeze’s whispered ammesties. 
With thee upon some ermined pole, 
As erst within asun-kissed zone, 
We mark thy 
Like some proud heart that beats alone, 


ocean-surges’ roll 


Or breathe beneath thy aisicd palms 

The odors of the summertime, 
And soul intoxicate with calms 

Con o'er these rosaries of rhyme. 
Thy songs are pure as dew-drops are, 

And sweet as sweet love's dalliance, 
Yet hidest fhow behind a star 

Beyond our common range, perchance. 
‘Long since the gods have sown the seed” 

For harvest in these later days; 
The age acquits our tardy need 

Of “liquid, limping, purling phrase.” 
Thy verse is still but half divine— 

Pale buds of delicate pretense : 
White flowers whose odor is too fine 

To filitrate our coarser sense. 
We miss the heat of ruder song, 

The warmth that wilder hearts may know, 
Despair that humanizes wrong, 

And love that’s rioted with woe. 

M. C. Kipp. 


And during this time he | 


in a garden of half | 


Evil comes from all such nonsense as | 


The quack tells 


A Determined Purpose. 

From the earliest exercise of our powers to 
their latest waning manifestation we must have 
a constant cherished object. The creeping child 
detects something it would reach; then it walks 
or runs to claim the embrace of either parent. 
It espies a flower, kitten, pebble, and straight- 
way aims to possess them. The incentive quick- 
ens the blood and suggests a beeline. There 
is restlessness and often peevishness in the 
question What shall J do? but the moment the 
little one settles himself to place beans or but- 
tons in a row this mist vanishes—he has found 
his answer. The whole kindergarten-process 
is to unfold faculties and maintain a lively in- 
terest; weariness is avoided by variety. All 
true mothers are embryotic teachers of this 
system; its amplification and application is a 
boon to this generation. 

We cannot measure in words the value of 
habits of attention, frugality, thrift, order; they 
abide with us forever; we can neither attain nor 
preserve without them. The juvenile spending 
of a few coppers often predicts wise disburse- 
ments in the hereafter. We practise, and so 
learn on a miniature scale. Account-books are 
invaluable, and, rightly used, are keys to gauge 
the limits of an income large or infinitesimal. 
The weekly or monthly balance is the regulator, 
admonisher; we must keep within; it is so hard 
to cancel old debts, but the easiest thing in the 
world to contract them; indefinite pay-days are 
The fabulous fortunes of self-made capi- 
They 


lures. 
ialists are amassed upon these bases. 
garnered for an end and procured a fair start; 
the method was more than the amount. Sim- 
plicity is an immense gain at all times. It is 
imperative at first, but optional when we have 
abundance at command. It is a commendable 
example, saves worry, envy, and a host of an- 
noyances. 

The growing project to erect small dwellings, 
| which can be eventually owned by the occupants, 
‘is a healthful move. For awhile, at least, it 
creates a center of action; all efforts are to the 
one issue, a permanent home. With this incen- 
tive unnecessary articles are dispensed with; 





| inexpensive amusements are alone indulged; 
| dress is neat but not extravagant; living is nu- 
| tritious, not fanciful. The children share in the 
|}common weal, forego some desires, and enter 
into the generaleconomy. Whatever their final 
| prosperity the initiatory drill is salutary; it 
points to independent support. 

To another class the prospectus of the ‘‘Busi- 
ness Woman’s Mutual Benefit Association” is 


cheering in its aspects, and, wisely officered and 


| managed, would save many not only from de- 
spair and death, but from the utter loneliness 
and anxiety which accompany inconvenient 
rooms and unceasing labor. It is not the imme- 
| diate exigency but the dreaded want, through 
A very 


illness, which saddens and discourages. 
slight saving and expenditure give a claim to re- 
ceive back their own with added premium. The 
sense of protection must extract some stings, 
and an ideal companionship throw around a 
little halo. Honorary members may be enabled 
| tosuccor and sustain those suffering under some 
| unexpected weight; they might transfer others 
| to more congenial pursuits. Incidentally, it 
|must be so from very humanity, although the 
‘ultimatum is rot charity. It seems an experi- 


|some existing organization. 


Surely, in the 
/near future our brethren and sisters will be 
conjoined in all similar works, and unions will 
| be for both sexes alike. In the interim we 
must strive for the next best. 

Proportional profits must constitute an im- 
| portant feature in the labor-desideratum. As 
| far as we can trace the effects, they appear to 
ibe good and only good. They are a perpetual 
spur, and each is animated with an earnest wish 


\ 
| 
| 
| 


to advance the craft and give it tone through 


| individual partnership. The two cents allowed 


the boys at Monson, who seat chairs, is an illus- 
|tration; they apply themselves diligently for 
| the favor, and do better for the State all the 
while. The change wrought amongst opera- 
| tives can hardly be imagined; the spirit is trans- 
| formed and zest supersedes mere routine. We 
have men instead of machines. 
| Political economy is a science which is re- 
vealed by human needs. We are dropped into 
the laboratory of the world to develop and 
make a practical use of the same. We level 
We fill these 
[rivers and span the opposite ones. We sink 
/shafts and unearth coal and precious metals. 
We observatories and signal what 
| weather to expect. We enlarge telescopes and 
introduce new planets. We read the sea and 
submarine quarters like an open book. We 
would tain navigate the air, which will yet be 
leffected. We whisper to every city on the 
j globe. We alter and perfect flora and fauna. 
We build 
for diverse purposes, and shall at last compass 
We manufacture fuel, marble, but- 


| mountains and bring up valleys. 


prepare 


| We improve breeds of every kind. 
ventilation. 
ter, and make the latter by lightning trick. It 
would require a long life to recount what we 
have already accomplished in tools, fabrics, 
another existence to hint at 
what remains for solution. The marvel and 
no terminus; there 
will be scope enough for all successors; still, 
; means will alter with the different periods. It 
may be that immense wealth will not be forever 


mechanics; and 


beauty are, that there is 


indispensable for gigantic operations; that a 
nearer equality will obtain in human condition; 
that brotherhood will become a reality; that 
drones will be metamorphosed into intelligent, 
industrious citizens; that the unit will do his 
We should 


part and not oppress his fellows. 


plan with the race. We slip off here to recom- 


mence again; our descendents will test their 


hand and speculate in turn; they cannot ex- 
haust, and so cannot defraud their posterity. 
Adepts will contribute to art, science, literature, 
philosophy, religion, and add their mite to the 
aggregate. Masters will ever be a pick: t-guard ; 
they move ahead, but the uprising will be more 
and more universal; progress will be an inherit- 
ance and a delight; the majority will expect to 
| serve themselves in aiding mankind; to quit the 
stage sure of having sown some extra seed. 
None will be aimless, because training will be 
tor every quality of mind and body. They will 
love the Father, and so the souls of his care; 
nothing will be too grand or tuo small; the 
microscopic will be precious and worthy of 
regard and consideration; life will be earnest 
and the grave only an open door; spiritual 
faculties will come more and more into piay, 
and the unknown be made plainer and plainer; 
a flaming torch will beckon us on. 


—e— 


| 

| oe 

| Pining. 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


| Twilight and spring at the gates of the west! 
Night sottly gathered to heaven's own breast, 
And a spirit so longingly dreaming of rest! 
Never to sleep, 
Ever to weep, 
In anguish and darkness so lone and so deep- 


| Echoes the whippoorwill’s voice in the sky ? 
Echoes my soul to its tremulous ery : 

| “She will fade! she will fade! and the roses will 

| die.” 

Never so dear, 

| Ever sv drear— 

Oh! madness of sorrow aud loneliness here ! 

Loneliest bird that will sing far away— 

Loneliest grave gaping deep for its prey— 





/ not be abashed by our short span; we leave the | 


| O thou loneliest night in thy sable and gray ! 
Braving alone 
Burdens unknown, 
In anguish and darkness forever my own. 
Midnight and storm at the gates of the west! 
Bearing the boon of a feverish rest 
Toa heart burning low in a storm-haunted breast. 
Blighted the bloom, 
Deeper the doom— 
What dawn in its brightness can fathom the 
gloom ? 


Bitterest weeds that spring up from decay ; 
Hopes ever dead—why forever their prey ? 
It is sorrow’s long charm that hath baffled the day, 
Never to sleep, 
Ever to weep, 
In dole and in darkness so lone and so deep. 
Calm, like the spell in the realm overhead, 
Dwells in my spirit a calm ever dread 
As a spell that were breathed from the realm of 
the dead— 
» Crushed like a reed, 
Torn like a weed, 
And cast from the vineyard to rot on the mead. 
Airs of the moor lightly kissing the plain, 
Shaces faintly blinking and blending in train— 
Then the fever of night and of sorrow again. 
Sorrow and night, 
Languor and blight, 

The stars of the morning still veiling their light. 

F. E. Hatcn. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
The Sumner Memorial.---A Woman’s 
Idea. 

Mr. Epiror:—Past civilizations are known 
to us only so far as they were devoted to litera- 
ture and to art, and the remotest of them speak 
to us most clearly, if at all, through the medium 
of stones and architecture. ‘The language of 
the tongue changes, that of the eye remains the 
same forever. Now that the people of Massa- 
chusetts have decided to erect some memorial 
to the memory of Sumner, would it not be well 
to consider what similar endeavors of past ages 
have been attended with the greatest success ? 

The most lasting work of art exists but fora 
moment; witness the crumbling monuments and 
temples of the East. But it remains for the 
archeologist tenderly to decipher their written 
records of the past, while to all men remains 
the power to assist in rearing again and again 
these beacons of the mind. Let us, then, peo- 
ple of Massachusetts, in the year 1876, begin 
some work capable of being an enduring honor 
to ourselves, as well as being the means of im- 
mortalizing our dead; some monument of arch- 
itecture which shall link the almost-forgotten 
past to the scarcely-imagined future, and both 
to us. 

At the present day there exist in the old 
world some buildings slowly crumbling whose 
forms are all that is left to tell us of their build- 
ers. Why could not our first step towards the 
erection of our memorial be the selection of one 
of these as a model; our second, the purchase 
of an area, sufficiently large to contain it and 
exhibitit, chosen where it would never probably 
interfere with the business interests of the com- 
munity, and where it would suit as nearly as 
possible the convenience of those for whose 
improvement and pleasure it should be designed. 
The site of the memorial having been chosen 
and bought, in order that neither haste nor pov- 
erty of materials or of workmanship should 
mar the durability of the structure, let the leg- 
islature make a law that a certain handsome 
sum should be appropriated annually to be ex- 
pended upon the building until finished, upon 
the decoration of its interior, and upon the arts 
to be thereafter cultivated within its walls. 

But let us not be ina hurry. While the com- 
pletion of the building is unaccomplished let 
the arts be fostered among us so that when the 
walls are ready the artist may be prepared. Let 
no one think that a temporary structure and 
school of design would do more good than the 
proposed erection of such a monument. Fame 
and immortality feed the hunger of the artist, 
and the hope of them would be to the children 
of genius like bread to the starving. Let the 
wealthy and charitable contribute their means 
to create the Beauty which in so many lives can 
charm the Beast. So shall our children begin 
the pursuit of the imperishable, and the Ameri- 
can citizen rise to his true nobility. K. v. M. 

West Newron, April 14, 1874. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

: From Parker Pillsbury. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

TorLevo, Outo, April 4th, 1874. 

My field of labor is still West; crossing some- 
times the track of your excellent weekly, in 
whose praise I never fail to speak. It is the 
best weekly family journal now issued in Bos- 
ton. 

By-the-way, the Western people wonder what 
your Legislature mean by making such a solemn 
farce. of the Senatorial election. And I am 
amaged with them. I do devoutly wish you 
could send the choice down to the people them- 
bselves and rescue your legislators from their 
present position; presenting the most humiliat 
ing spectacle ever gazed on by man or angel. 
The whole nation is interested in the choice you 
may make, as the removal of Senator Sumner 
was a national loss and calamity. 

I have this moment read the wise and well- 
presented counsel of Vice-President Wilson to 
General Grant, in a letter of his written in July 
of 1870. I wonder how many such letters it 
has required to conduct the government along 
the last four or five years! 

I tell my friends, here at the West, that I wish 
my dear old native Massachusetts would drape 
Mr. Sumner’s chair in the blackest funeral crape, 
and let it stand empty in its place in the Senate 
to the end of the present administration, if not 
to the end of the present generation! I fear 
we must wait another generation before one 
shall arise worthy to occupy it. 

PaRKER PILLSBURY. 





From England. 

SPECIAL TU THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Lonvon, March 3i, 1874. 

THE BENGAL FAMINE. 

Even in the midst of her apparent welfare and 
national success England is much embarrassed 
by her dependent interests. It is true the 
Ashantee war has been drawn to a satisfactory 
close; the General, Sir Garnet Wolseley, has 
returned to London and is the ‘‘lion” of the 
j hour; the treops, invalids and ail, are daily 
arriving at Portsmouth amid the cheers and ap- 
plause of their fellow-countrymen; but, on the 
other hand, the debates in Parliament upon the 
| question of the Ashantee expenditure run high, 

and, together with the consideration of relief 
for India, engross the greater part of each and 
every session. Four million tive hundred thou- 
sand dollars is the maximum which is expected 
to cover the whole expense of the Ashantee ex- 
| pedition, leaving a margin for contingencies, 
which, in the estimation of the first lord of the 





admiralty, is comparatively a small cost and | 
unworthy the exchange of opinion and hot | 


words which have ensued. However, the tam- 
ine in India is the all-absorbing topic in both 
Houses of Parliament, and is just at present the 
particular medium of surmise and conjecture 
from the Parliament through the journals to the 
peopie of the United Kingdom. Already so great 
and terrible are the ravages of this scourge among 
the wretched inhabitants of East India that the 
history of its direful course must inevitably form 
|one of the black pages in the world’s annals. 
| The proposal to raise a loan of fifty miilion dol- 
lars for the service of India amply proves how 
grave are the dangers which the latest official 


information from Bengal suggests to the gov- | 
ernment. Lord Salisbury, during the past week, | 


delivered a masterly address to the House of 
| Lords urging upon the peers the condition of 
‘ the threatened districts of India. While freely 


acknowledging the tardiness of the British gov- | 


ernment in their preparations for the exigency, 


Lord Salisbury did justice to the high abilities | 


jof the present Viceroy of India in the tremen- 

dous difficulties of his position. Of Lord North- 
‘ brook he observed: ‘‘We have every reason to 
\ repose confidence in him;” which was a timely 
| encomium, since the Viceroy’s measures have 
; been canvassed here with all the eagerness ex- 
| cited by the most anxious fears. Lord North- 
'brook’s policy has been to maintain, as usual, 
| the commercial vitality of India and to decline 
{to prohibit the export of rice from Bengal. 
| This is the point upon which the controversy in 


England has principally turned, it being alleged | by the élite of all England, together with sev- 
that the resolution not to forbid exportation im- eral grandees from the foreign courts. 

perilled the supply which might otherwise have _ There is trouble already in the royal wigwamn. 
been brought to the homes of the starving popu- | The Russian Duchess, as the ‘‘daughter of an 
lation. In reply to these criticisms Lord Salis- Emperor,” refuses to walk behind the Princess 
bury remarked that it had been too much for-| of Wales in state processions. Ergo—The 
gotten that the grain exported was not drawn | Queen enraged, the Princess disgusted, the 
from the distressed districts; however, the no- | Duchess headstrong, and the Court amused. 
ble speaker was less felicitous than usual in set- | Will there be a divorce? Greeneyes hopes so! 
ting his argument before the House. Thegreat| The two opera troupes are now in course at 
thing to be noticed, we are told, is that direct Drury Lane and Covent Garden. The prices 
communication by roads or water-courses in| of boxes for forty nights are as follows: the 
India is extremely defective; and, in conse-| grand tier £300 sterling; pit-tier £240; first 
quence, one portion of the country may be the | tier £220, andso on. It costs something to hear 
theater of grim starvation while a neighboring | the Diva Adelina Patti. She goes to Amer- 
province is blessed with plenty. In addition, ica in September, and will receive two thou- 
the fodder for the transport cattle is becoming | sand dollars a night. J. Vee. 
scarce; the foot and mouth disease is raging, : 
and tillage is abandoned. Thus bad becomes | 
worse, and the entire burden of the dying col- | 
ony falls upon the English nation. It isnot sur- | 
prising, then, that the main subject of conver- | Rome, March 7, 1874. 
sation among all classes in London turns upon | GENERAL SIGHT-8EEING. 

this vexed question of support. Private traders | As I came out of the Vatican I wandered off 
have begun to import rice; and the assertion was | k “ureter Pile z 

made by Lord Hamilton before the House that the | eee he city in a direction I had never taken 
railway which runs parallel with the Ganges is | before. I paused before a building I thought 
carrying forty thousand tons of rice per diem to | might be a church andwent in. It was a court- 
the relief of the sufferers, and that the greater | room, and the lawyer was making his plea in a 
part of this quantity is forwarded by private in- | a ; ? 
terest. The India government, fearing lest the | Y°TY energetic manner to the jury. Over his 
strain upon the staff of railway officials might | head was written: ‘‘The law gives equal rights 
prove too severe, have requested a fresh supply | to all.” { did not stop to hear the case decided, 
of engine-drivers and stokers from England. The | y4¢ passed out and continued my way. It led 


item might appear trivial were it not enforced by t h the Gt : 
the surprising fact that computation proves that | ™¢ through the Ghetto, or Jews’ quarter, and a 
I had hard work to 





A Modern Pilgrim at Rome. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


I might have added that it was a selfish need. I 
think Americans like to put whatever they find 
| of rare and old treasures into their own homes. 


|In Venice I was told that Americans spent a. 


great deal in buying those rare old things that 
really are not old, but manufactured to ap- 
pear so. 

We visited the studios of Misses Foley and 
Hosmer. Miss Foley is at work upon a foun- 
| tain, very beautiful in design, which is nearly 
completed. I hope it will be purchased by some 
American. It was designed for Chicago, and 
would go there but for the great fire; now it is | 
so much admired by the English she will, per- 
haps, be persuaded into letting it go to England. 
Her room is full of portraits in bas relief. She 
has a bust of Cleopatra which is quite fine; one 
of Mrs. Howitt, of Theodore Parker, of Long- 
fellow, and others. 

Miss Hosmer’s studio was full of fine things, 
and we admired them all; but the artist was the | 
chief attraction. She was conversing so famil- 
iarly with a few friends who had come to see 
her and her work that we had a rare opportu- 
nity to see the charming good-nature of the 
artist-woman. After describing with great clear- | 
ness the designs and meaning of this and that | 
figure, a little boy wanted to know how it was 
done. So she had him taken into the work- 
room, we all following, as a matter of course, 
and had the workmen show him the process, 
she explaining everything as simply as A BC. 
We were all charmed with her. She has de- 
signed a large fountain, which is to go to Cali- 
fornia. She has a statue of Beatrice Cenci 
lying on her prison-couch, which is very etfec- 
tive; a young Medusa’s head, which is ex- 








the death of one of these engine-drivers now | dreary, dismal hole it was. 

employed would cause a stoppage in the food for | get through, as the cry constantly was: ‘‘Ma- 
forty thousand persons. Ten millions sterling | dama! madama! commanda?” they were so! 
is & vast sum to raise by loan. Lord Salisbury anxious to sell me something. IL came out! 
remarks that all the money will not be wanted | upon an old bridge over the Tiber, and kept on | 
at once, three millions sufficing for present | till I finally came out by the Temple of Vesta, 
emergencies ;: but he adds: ‘‘We cannot tell a very picturesque river, and one I mean to 
what the state of things will be six months) paint some day. Then I climbed the Palatine 
hence, and we may have great trouble before | hill again, into the Temple of the Cwsars. 

us.” The House of Commons will need the 
counsel of its most skiliful financial advisers 
when deciding upon the nature of the security | 
on which the money wanted at Calcutta shall be 
raised. Curiosity is on tip-toe to note the de- 
portment of Mr. Disraeli at this critical mo- 
ment; he has not the reputation of a Gladstone 


THE PALACE OF THE C-ESARS. 


I wish I could describe sv you could get an 


idea ot the ground that the palace of the Cwsars 
once occupied. It is wonderful in its dimen- 
sions. One cannot take in the length and 


tremely beautiful; and various other designs, 
the chiefest being those for a bronze gate or 
door at which she has been several years work- 
ing. It is to adorn the palace of an English 
nobleman. The das reliefs represent the hours 
of the day and night, and they are very quaint 
in conception. It was very poetical as she de- 
scribed it, and I should be glad to write it down 
word for word, or see it written that I might 
read it at my leisure. Miss Hosmer appears 
quite young and fresh, quite a contrast to the 
gentlemen of the profession whom [ saw in 
Florence. E. M. C. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


) arm-chair and makes sunshine for the family. | Turgé 


umes are already projected, The series is to 
be edited by Rossiter Johnson. 


reasons. It is well written, and yields many 
suggestive hints. 

Miss Alcott wrote to a Chicago society that} The Science of Heatth, for May, opens with 
had acted certain scenes from ‘Little Women,” | a cry against tobacco; it contains also a paper 
and then written to her about it, a very pretty | telling of “One Mother's Character- Moulding,” 
note. These personal items are delightful: and a most excellent, sensible, editorial ‘*Word 
‘My acting days are over, but I still prance, | about Babies,” which we welcome as instruction 
now-and-then, with my boys, for in spite of age, | greatly needed.—Publisher, Samuel R. Wells, 
much work-and the proprieties, an occasionl fit | 389 Broadway, New York. 
of the old jollity comes over me, and I find 1/ The Atlantic, for May, is racy and readable. 
have not forgotten how to romp as in my Joian | The chapters of Mr. Aldrich’s ‘ene ai more 
days. You may care to know that the Marches | pleasing than some of the previous numbers ; 
are all well, Mr. M. preaching to churches, | paddeck 
schools and divinity-students as a peripatetic 
philosopher should. Marmee sits in her easy 


and that sort of thing continues much 
the same; Lowell contributes a grand poem on 
Agassiz. There is a lively sketch of Ivan 
nieff, and many other entertaining pages 


Meg still broods over her babies, doing double | complete the number. 
duty now that her John is gone. Daisy and | 
Demi are trying school for the first time, and it | 
is unnecessary to say they are the most remarka- | 
ble children in America. Amy, after a year of | : ; 
gaa ; : | book of uncommon penetration and excellence. 
study in England, is on her way home with such | ,,, ; 
| The translator has ably rendered the author, 

a load of great works that she says, ‘In case of | As ; SH, 
2 zi ; | whose clear, far-reaching observation of Eng- 
wreck [ shall build a raft of my pictures and|,., ,.. ‘ : a 
| lish life, and unimpassioned judgments of Eng- 

paddle gayly to shore. 


Jo is writing, nursing, | ,. : 
: Vets Bs ® | lish character, are delightful to read and valu- 
croaking and laughing in the old way. Laurie 

ties i . | able to remember. 
(‘my Polish boy’) is married to a countrywo- | 
} The P er Ges . r , 
man, and has ‘dear little two daughters,’ as he | The Popular Science Monthly, for May, has 
says.” j articles by Charles V. Riley, Emil Du Bois- 


i T. H. Huxley, E. 
M. D. Conway refe : sl 
Conway refers to a rumor which had |S. Drone, J. W. Redfield, Henry Mandsley, 


reached him in London concerning a lecturer | 
; ‘ 8 ; H. Butterworth, W. Stanley Jevons, and Prot. 
who has recently traversed Ohio, speaking | , P * ; 
: ae . Youmans, the editor. A portrait and sketch of 
against Darwinism, and resorting to the method 
of contemptuous personal allusions to Mr. Dar- 
win himself. The lecturer had described Mr. c i 
EES dees oui dieild 6 on | loxera, and the measures of rental capacity, are 
arwin as of so me egraded a presence | . 
Agena . . P : illustrated. 
as to justify the hypothesis that he may himself | 
be the veritable missing link of his own philos- | 
ophy. Besides, the comie pictorial papers in | cation House, ! 
England have several times encouraged such an | publish and scatter small pamphlets concern- 
idea by depicting Mr. Darwin’s head fastened to | ing the temperance crusade. The latest we have 


England, Social and Political, by Auguste 
Langel, translated by Prof. James Morgan Hart 
and published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is a 


| Reymond, John W. Langley, 
1, 


| Dr. James P. Joule, of England, is given, and 
i S $e 
j; the crooked courses of light, the grape phyl- 


The National Temperance Society and Publi- 


98 Reade st., New York, continues 


in financial matters; but as yet the oracle is 
silent. 
THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 


No one would have doubted the eminence of 
England as a sporting nation who had been 
present at the Cambridge and Oxford regatta on 
the 28th inst. As a special rarity the weather 
favored the occasion, and a cloudless sun smiled 
upon the throngs of pedestrians, vehicles and | 
boats that, at an early hour, were to be seen) 
making their way out of London across the | 
green fields, along the shining roads, or plying) 
up the muddy Thames, which danced and glit- | 
tered with unwonted holiday glee. Putney 
bridge, over the Thames at Hammersmith, was 
the Mecea, and towards it man, woman and child, 
dog, donkey and horse, made the best of the way. » 
The day was eminently English, and, next to the 
famous ‘*Darby,” the most notable in the year’s | 
events. Arriving at Hammersmith, [ was borne | 
or rather forced out of the station into a quaint, | 
little, old-time street filled to repletion with hu- | 
manity in every phase. The windows of the! 
little houses presented cartuons of facial ex- 
pression, while good-natured maids in the attic 
rooms exchanged innocent badinage with the! 
dapper city-clerks and gentlemen-of-a-day on 
the tops of the omnibuses. Ere [ was aware, 
however, of this peculiarly Dickens-like pic- | 
ture, [ was raised from my feet and borne by the 





breadth of it without a great deal ot study. 
There isa certain enclosed space which they open 
to visitors, but keep well guarded all the time 
that which contains the more private apartments. 
That space you cannot begin to see in a visit of 
ordinary length, say two or three hours, and 
far beyond these limits you will see ruins that, | 


if you ask the names, you will be told they are | 


those of the palace of the Cwsars. libel suit brought by Willis Phelps over to April | chael Angelo’s magnificent bust of Moses, in 
OTHER SIGHTS. of next year. If we recollect rightly Mr. ie Darwin 


It is the same with the Roman Forum. There 
are so any changes, and there are also many 
opinions, but for a certainty much is known; 
and we can look upon the Arch of Septimius | 
Severus and the columns of the temples of! 
Vespasian and Saturn, and the one column of 
Phocas, three Corinthian columns with a rich 
entablature from the temple of Castor and 
Pollux, and just across the street, which is 
built over this consecrated ground, may be seen | 
the Basilica of Constantine, three great arches | 
belonging to one of the aisles, and again six | 
columns of the Temple of Antonius and Faus- | 
tina, which now form the portico of the church 
of San Lorenzo in Miranda. The circular Tem- 
ple of Remus, also now forming part of a church, 
and fragments of the Temple of Venus and 
Roma, between which and the enclosed space, 
which is sacredly guarded as the ancient forum, 
there is a walk of ten minutes at least, and | 


Liste the body of an ape. In reply to all such repre- | 

Senator Logan proposes to preserve by print- | sentations Mr. Conway thinks it worth while to | 
ing those portions of the official war records | mention that the great writer is a man of the | 
which are essential to complete a history of the! most impressive personal appearance. ‘Large | 
rebellion. ' and noble in figure, he has a head and face much 
The Springtield Republican has carried its’ more likely to remind one who sees him of Mi+ 





; : ' Rome, thi any inferior being. 
Bowles welcomed the suit and wanted it speedy. , 2 iets ~~ re ? Sea . aati Pm 

Ex-Secretary Welles says that as late as Jan- | Loam yt haabted oe sof pink-w rite eauty ; 

i : : : , but his massive forehead, his dome-like head, 

uary 12th, 1861, Mr. Seward said that he was! —. : : : 

ale PAS ; his blonde complexion, his long flowing beard, | 
willing to amend the constitution so as to in- gg } : 
dorse slavery in the States where it was then @fe such as a physiognomist would pick out 
existing. j among a thousand as belonging to a man of 

The New York Assembly has a bill before it; mark.” When Colonel Higginson saw Darwin 
“to protect the health of female operatives and | a year or two ago, he said that his appearance 
working-women” by prohibiting sewing-machine | was best represented by the word ‘‘majesty.” 
and other manufacturers from placing crank- | Darwin belongs to one of the oldest families in 
treadles on their machinery to be operated by 
the feet. The Hall-treadle people should hail 


, England, and in it, for many generations, there 
this step in the right direction. | have been wealth, refinement, and the love of 

Mr. Wormley of Washington was with Mr, | intellectual pursuits. His home is pervaded by | 
Sumner during the last twenty hours of his life | that atmosphere of personal and social culture 
—thus setting a seal to the loving service and that is obtained only by generations of improve- 
devoted friendship of many years. Either he Sixe Rastick have & work wiih te 
oF Mr. Downing told me that during those last oe elie ante : vices Phan, 
moments Sumner was heard to say in a low It is the word 


ment. 
use in a very definite sense. 


seen are anaccount of The Woman's Movement, 
by Rev. W. C. Steele, with an introduction by 
Dr. Dio Lewis, and The Duty of the Church 
toward the Present Temperance Movement, by 
Rey. Isaac J. Lansing. We are glad if they do 
any good. 

St. Nicholas, for May, is very handsome with 
its illustrations and _ its 
Sebus,” of Goethe’s poem, is finely delineated, 
and the story well told. Miss Hallock has two 
beautiful engravings; so has Miss Ledyard; 
and so have Eytinge and Sheppard one each. 


matter. ‘* Johanna 


The topics are pleasantly treated, and the origin 
of blind-man’s buff is made known. For ad- 
vanced young readers S¢. Nicholas is wholly 
admirable.—New York, Scribner & Co.; for 
sale by Williams. 

Littell’s Living Age. Fifth Series, Vol. 5.— 
January, February, March, 1874.— Boston, 
Littell & Gay.—All the British quarterlies and 
monthlies are represented in the present vol- 
ume. A familiarity with it implies a knowl- 
edge of whatever is going on in the great re- 
public of letters or realm of science, physical 


tone, ‘‘Itis appointed unto all men once to die,” 


“gentleman.” It is the word by which they | or political, and the wonder is that amid so 


: a . . isi r ‘twee — ad 3 re eRe j 
merry tide down to the bridge. The scene at | Bsn Hetng.: Geleeon:= tak Of: Ener 
this point bates description; the banks of the | i 
river were lined ten deep with visitors, the men | 
wearing hat-bands of the light-blue of Cambridge | 
or the deeper tint of Oxtord; the ladies simi-| lous things; in fact, it must be in the mind, for 
larly pe aoa in the same; your enjoyment is rather in what you imagine 
tints. ere was presented the phenomenon of REE . 1 
E : aaees 4a a, Jan. | YOu see than in what you rvatly do see. All the 
sey pares oe toads ts cad sae | fragments from that mighty past are wonderful 
v9 5enl ’ . i »2mselve » > i > 
and abounding good-nature. As may be readily = ote a woe ep whag they 
supposed, [ was not jostled by any of the “blue | are gs dhe agnor ogc everywhere, 
blood ;” they were upon the grand stands and’ and the past which they recall, make one fully 
with the Prince of Wales at the umpire’s boat; | realize the identity ot this busy ragga city 
lw > . ay 
but [ had an excellent opportunity of seeing | ee moby il nmnituass dibesteeed 
holiday-life among the commoners, and of study- | pie of eeisiels és find ia many i he wabices 
ing the extremes to which huckstering is carried |) anes 2 so ie ihe tae 
by wretched humanity for the sake of an honest | he reabous; is is nos even Che maryelions Souep 
saints | tion of statuary and antiquities in the museum 
I y: j of the Vatican, which is certainly enough; but 
; ; ag | it is the ruins so magnificent in their desolation, 
Of all side-amusements in England I am! and the desolation which is so complete and 


A RETROSPECT. 
It is quite impossible to describe the marvel- 


INCIDENTS AND RESULT. 


the rest of the quotation being inaudible.— 
Wendell Phillips. 

A Hebrew banker of New York, has set apart 
the money requisite to found at Cornell Uni- 
versity a lectureship of Hebrew history and lit- 
erature, and a very accomplished young scholar, 
Dr. Felix Adler, son of the late Rabbi Adler of 
New York, has been selected to fill the place. 
ie is a graduate of Columbia College and of 
the University of Heidelberg, and will immedi- 
| ately begin his lectures at Ithaca. 
| It sounds rather odd to us to hear an English 

Bishop assert in a formal charge that an exten- 
sive change has taken place in the views of Hanover, N. H., in 1827, which office he filled 
until 1839, when he accepted the position of 
tutor in Dartmouth College. In the latter part 
of 1832 he accepted the office of professor of 
Latin and Greek, which he held until 1837; and 


would describe Charles Darwin. Therefore he 
cannot be the missing link. 

Alpheus Crosby, a prominent scholar, was 
born in Sandwich, N. H., October 13, 1810, and 
died in Salem, Friday, from softening of the 
brain, produced by excessive literary labor. 
Mr. Crosby was married to Miss Cutler of New- 
buryport in 1526, and received some property 
‘with her. He had studied theology and was a 
member of the Congregational church. He was 
appointed preceptor of Moor’s Charity School, 


thousands of Americans, who are manifestly 
abandoning the old voluntary theory, as danger- 
ous, if not ruinous to the country, and are mov- 
ing to unite church and state as it is in Great 
Britain. Either the prelate or his congregation 





convinced none suceeed as do the performances overpowering! That couplet— 

of the traditional American negro minstrel. | ‘‘You may break, you may shatter, the vase, if 
There he is with his banjo under some wide- | you will, : ies 
spreading elm while around him a circle of Eng- Che scent of the roses will hang round it still, 
lishmen gape and display their vacant minds by | comes to me, and I think how impossible it is, 
their flattering roars of laughter. ‘The indi- | even though you leave scarcely one stone upon 
vidual himself, in bandana and striped jacket, | another, there will be something to suggest the 
affects slave-songs, both grave and gay, which, | power that fashioned them; and to a vivid, ac- 
delivered in his cockney English, are quite in| tive imagination these crumbiing fragments are 
harmony with the sandy beard, vying strangely eminently suggestive. They are fast spoiling 
with his cork-black complexion, and renders him | them by their re-touching and putting together, 
a monstrosity of no ordinary sort. At all events | laying new floors, and trying to bring order out 
he served to amuse the pleasure-seekers until a | of chaos. The Pantheon is quite modernized, 
cry far down the river announced the start. | and louks inside like any other temple ot mod- 
Scarcely had our eyes been riveted in the right ern date, except that it bears a grander simplic- 
direction when, between the barges and steam-| ity in its character. 

boats that clogged the channel, flashed the con | THE CAMPAGNA AND THERETO. 

tending crews—Cambridge healing By & beet e- | The morning of the day which we set apart 
length. The rowing was of the most approved bist : : 
description—even, long and steady. The cox- for visiting the Campagna dawned brightly, and 
swains sat like statues, the men pulled calmly |} we donned our garments and sallied out in 
and well, and there was noae of the ordinary | search of a carriage. After we were fairly on 
hot haste and excitement usual upon such im- | pyr way we regretted our purpose, fur the tra- 
portant contests. The spectators at a glance, montana had set in (the winds that blow from the 
appreciating the situation, cheered the light-blue | mountains), and we had a rough day of it. We 
and silently congratulated themselves that the took our course through the Porta St. Sebas- 
majority of the wagers were laid upon Cam-  tigno, We visited on our way the Baths of 
bridge. The race was rowed trom Putney to | Caracalla, a picturesque pile of ruins, from 
Mortlake, and occupied twenty-two minutes and) which, however, everything noteworthy has 
thirty-five seconds. The Oxford crew made peen removed to swell the museum of the Vati- 
several desperate attempts to take the lead when can, as is the case with all these old ruins. 
they found themselves being left behind, but, yen jin the catacombs the sarcophagi have 
notwithstanding, the Cantabs shot in three 


in successive years that Cambridge has come off it is found; it must be enshrined in the saintly 
victorious. Inthe evening the contestants dined | wajjs of the Vatican. The catacombs reminded 
together in fraternal harmony. 'me of my experiences in some of the narrow 
THE DEBUT OF THE PULLMAN CARS. ‘passages of the Mammoth Cave, Ky. The air 
America has at last made a ten-strike in the | being of the same equable temperature you are 
| free from that stifling sensation which you might 
: : ; | be supposed to have when you consider the 
duction of our palace and drawing-room cars. | gjyomy and forbidding memories of its past his- 
The event is of no inconsiderable import, since, tory. We were led through the tombs of the 
remembering the reluctancy of England to inno- | Seipios by two little boys, as bright and lively 
vations, and more especially those from the , little fellows as one could wish to see. When 
West, it prognosticates a great advance in the | one could not make his meaning quite clear to 
modes of life and travel abroad, as well as an US the other would chime in his repetition in 
increased respect fur the worth of American the most musical of tones; and the torches 
invention. And how uncomfortable is English lighting up their animated little faces, showing 
railroading! Since time immemorial the un- | such a contrast to the gloomy surroundings, 
lucky passengers have been herded in a species 
of cattle-transport, locked in, and left without! : 
the least means of communication with the next tombs, and the view, as we look off towards the 
carriage in case of accident, illness or murder. Albanian hills, is lovely. We were not in a 
J. B., with all his arrogance and conceit, is | mood to enjoy the prospect with the wind blow- 
obliged to write to his favorite journal, “It is | 18 a gale in our faces; so, after we had passed 
thus reserved fur an American to introduce into , Cecilia Metella’s tomb, and driven on for the 
England the complete accommodation which Te of half a mile, picking a few pink-daisies 
has long been demanded as a positive necessity, °Y the rae Se hailed the proposal Joy fully ofa 
and no one could better furnish this than the return. | here was nothing to see inside the 
| inventor of the system which is the marvel of tomb of Cecilia, for, of course, everything had 
. The cars, at been stripped. Inside the gates we visited the 
present, run between London and Liverpool, Columbaria, another word for tombs, used be- 
and are creating intense admiration and com- cause the recesses which contained the urns 
ment by their advantages. The American com- holding the ashes of the dead resembled pigeon- 
| pany provides the cars, furnishes, serves and holes. 
| keeps them in order, leaving the railway com- 
| pany to light, warm and look after the carriages | 
| to the same extent as would be observed with! fgnished the day in that manner. 
) their own rolling-stock. Whether, in the future, | 
| the English will claim the Pullman cars as their | — 2 : 
| own invention, as they do the sewing-machine, | 18+ We found him at work upon an elaborate 
remains to be proved; but just now the most figure-piece representing a dance. It is de- 
elaborate critiques are appearing in the daily signed to be placed over a grand piano, and has 
! journals, and one and all are nobly laudatory. all the jollity and movement of a spirited com- 
| One journalist no doubt astounds his readers position in music. He is full of weird, delight- 
|with the, to them, incredible assertion that, ful fancies, and his studio is full of just the sort 
*-Between New York and Philadelphia business of things one would like to collect about him. 
}men make the car their hotel. They ‘turn in’, Among the things I coveted was an old chest, 
| hours before the train starts and sleep on at the elaborately carved and very ancient. He is 
other end while it is shunted to a side line. very fortunate to be the possessor of such a 
They are awakened to order, make their toilet, treasure, for they are very rare and mostly to 
| leave their portmanteaus behind them, and go be foundin museums. He said when he bought 
off to business, returning at night to sicep their it it was thick with dust and dirt, and it took 
way home to New York.” Those wonderful | him a long time to clean it, which he had to do 
barbarians of the West! with the utmost care not to destroy te gilding 
FACTS AND FANCIES; between the figures. The figures re raised, 
Mr. Disraeli has declined to receive a deputa- "*¥* the finest polish, and are very dark and 
’ i Ro . rich. He had also an old picture which he con- 
tion urging the release of the Fenian convicts who sidered a treasure, and would be glad to dispose 
' are still detained in prison. of it to be placed in the New York museum. I 
Mr. Tom Taylor is the new editor of Punch; told him he must send it to Boston. He said 
j and Mr. Gladstone is going to the Holy Land to he presumed some Englishman would have it. 
| recruit and study Ilomer. What next? Americans would rather get an authorized agent 
| Mr. John de Soyres, a young gentleman pur- to purchase for them who knew nothing what- 
suing his studies at Cambridge, turns out to be ever of art, or, at least, cared nothing for it, 
the mysterious author of ‘‘Prince Florestan.” | and whose only interest was to make something 
| A masterly parody upon Tennyson's ode to out of it. Americans only cared for money, 
| the Grand Duchess has appeared in Punch upon not art. Everything must be fresh and bright 
the subject of the King of Ashantee’s umbrella. and showy to please them. They didn’t want a 
During the past week Prince Arthur received museum of art; if they did they could have it. 
}his initiatory degree as a Freemason at the They rejected everything old, &c.,&c. He was 
| hands of the Prince of Wales. The occasion | severe enough on us; but I told him there was 
| was attended with much pomp. | @ great want among the American people tor 
| The Queen has already held two magnificent | just these things, but it was among those that 
| “Drawing-rooms,” which have been attended | ouldn’t afford to buy; and he agreed with me. 


estimation of her English cousins, by the intro- 


The Via Appia is strewn thickly with ruined 


American railway travelling.” 





THE ARTISTS. 


We lodge 


} ’ ey been removed; all relics, busts, or whatever is | 
lengths and a half ahead, making the fifth time quaint and curious, is too good to be left where | 


made it a picture not soon to be forgotten! | 


of Greek only until 1857, when he left the col- 
lege. While professor he published several 
Greek grammars and text books, and edited 
**Xenophon’s Anabasis.” He also published 
“First Lessons in Geometry,” and several reli- 


have a large amount of credulity. 

| The Missguri Legislature, cither by intention 
or inadvertence, has made women eligible to the 
| office of county superintendent of schools, by 
| establishing for these the same qualifications re- 
quired for teachers. No one doubts the pro- 
| priety of employing women in the latter capac- 
ity, and therefore there can now be no doubt 
that they may serve inthe former. The office 


gious essays consequent on his change of creed, 
becoming while in Hanover a Unitarian. His 
wife died childless while in Hanover. In 1857 
he removed to Salem, and became principal of 








| 





entertained a paternal affection. 








The Folio, for May, presents its readers a 
lithographic portrait of Lowell Mason and thir- 
teen pages of music, among its other attrac- | 





We wanted to visit some of the artists, so | 


right under one, Mr. Vedder, a New York art- | 


; is an important and responsible one, and the ad- ; 
| vocates of woman’s rights in that State are elated the Salem normal school, which office he most 
by this concession. successfully held until 1865. When he first 
People ask me why I don't attend to my busi- | went there he met a teacher in the school, Miss 
pare thog apagee cto Se en ee Kingman of Bridgewater, and she became his 
7 s ag ’ - “os ss . . . 
Well, it is this: [ am a free man in a free coun- second wife. Since his resignation he has 
try; L asked nobody for my rights; [ take them. made Salem his home, and has attended the 
| Lam perfectly willing that God should tax me) First church. A man of pronounced liberal 
for virtue; but the devil sha‘n’t tax me for vice plese ak ue badneet thinke:, ha 
! without hearing of it. When men have become; ~~’ : ; Pee ; 
‘so religious that they can’t touch the ground, tive in the prominent questions of the day, with 
they ought to go up; and one of the great evils , which he was perfectly familiar. An outspoken 
lof — is a ow i a anti-slavery man, he lived up to his views by 
God are so, many that he has no time for his da- ; ; s 
aaavte fin comes —Henry Ward Beecher adopting two colored girls, for whom he always 
sf 1 ; 
‘Se 4 ae ee d y he 
The American Social Science Association otk i _ Naturally E 
will meet bp New York the last week of May. | much criticised for this action. He was 
George William Curtis is to preside and to give also an active member of the American Peace | 
.,, Society, an advocate of woman-suffrage, and a | 
'an address, and papers are to be read, by David wig : 
| A. Wells on “Taxation ;” by President White, of | ™0t kindly, generous-natured man. In Salem | 
Cornell, on “The Relation of National and State | he took no small interest in local affairs; and 
|Governments to Advanced Education;” by was a prominent member of the Essex institute, 
j President Gilman, of the University of Califo r- | His habitual charity was well known. He died 
nia, on ‘*The Commerce of the Pacific Coast by : nae ee ; 
| Sea and Land as influencing the Future of Cali- childless, and his wife survives him. He has a 
fornia and of the United States;” by W. W.. brother in Lowell, Judge Crosby, and another 
Greenough, on ‘Public Libraries;” by Z. R. in Concord, N. H., Dr. Crosby. 
Brockway, on ‘‘The Reformation of Prisoners ;” ; 
by Willard C. Flagg, on ‘*‘The Farmers’ Move- ee i ae 
| 7" ” . “ 
ment in the Western States;” by Dr. Foster LITERATURE. 
| Jenkins on ‘*Tent Hospitals,” and by President; __,,, Nie a ; ai : 
| Woolsey on some topic of International Law. Phe Sanitarian, for May, contains able pa- 
| The sessions promise to be very entertaining. pers upon scientific hygiene. 
| Ever since the name of Lucy Stone was made 
| known to the public in the great anti-slavery 
| struggle of the past, the little woman who bears 
| it has been foremost in every good work, Even,“ : oe et 
!those who oppose her theories admire the wo- | tions.—Boston, White, Smith & Co. 
;man. She wins hearts everywhere by her quiet! 4.4 K. Butts & Co., New York, have printed 
grace and culture, and convinces her opponents bs Tin, Beek i Maed Epidemic | 
| with her excellent logic and practical good sense. | * lecture cel fs nee Cee emeret 
| Better education tor women, better hopes, aspi- | Delusions, which is able, but not preéminently 
lrations, employments and honors she demands  reyerential towards old theories and beliefs. 
| of and for them, and through the mothers for the i ‘3 : aed 
‘children. When others grow disheartened by| The Vor Humana, for May, marks its origin- | 
| repeated sneers and slurs, this brave, unwearied | al treatment of topics, as usual, and gives more | 
worker keeps * and smiles venues ating a of Camilla Urso. Six pages of good music are | 
smallest gain. When women thoughtless, read) |). CEI ES Bee 3 
| sak, dtedind leuk, and were lose bekgiek ant bot | also presented. —Cambridgeport, George Woods 
| ored, Lucy Stone went forward and in her own 
| sweet voice and inimitable manner gave them! 
| better and higher thoughts. Where men’s ap- 
peals failed she conquered, and to-cay the brave 


spirit is unquenched and her good work goes on. | 
—Salem Observer. | 





| 
| LITERARY NOTES. 


The hundredth anniversary of the death of the 
poet Goldsmith was observed at Portland on Sat- 
| urday evening week, Judge Goddard presiding 
' and giving an interesting biographical account, | 
!and Edward H. Elwell giving an elaborate ora- , 
| tion, reviewing the career of the poet. Jolin 
Neal spoke of the great purity of Goldsmith’s 
j style, and thought ‘The Vicar of Wakefield” 
| one of the best books in the English language. 


| E. C. Stedman, poet and broker, is of the, 
‘opinion that the literary center of America is | 
changing from Boston to New York. The New 
England school of literature, he says, was a 
brilliant one, marked by originality and power, 
but it was a feature of a single generation, not 
destined to be succeeded by another of equal | 
,importance. The literary center in this coun- , 
| try will change, Stedman thinks, just as it did’ 
from Edinburgh to London. 

| A series of books, planned by the Osgoods, 
to be called ‘‘Little Classics,” will be very wel- 
come. The first volume will be entitled *‘Ex- 
\ile,” and will comprise Hawthorne's ‘‘Ethan 
Brand,” Irving’s “Rip Van Winkle,” Brete 
| Harte’s ‘‘Outcasts of Poker Flat,” De Quincey’s 
— of a Tartar;” ‘“‘A Night in a Work- 
house,” by James Greenwood, and E. E. Hale’s 


| *Man Without a Country.” A number of yol-| than he cared to acknowledge from prudential 


' Allen Putnam entitled Agassiz and Spiritual- 


& Co. 

Every Saturday continues bright and enter- | 
taining, containing much that is attractive, but | 
we do not quite so generally endorse the taste | 
of its selections as we could wish, or as we have | 
formerly done. | 


The Nursery, for May, is just as handsome 
as it can be made, and far better adapted to its 
class of readers than many more pretentious 
serials. The little people who see it will be 
supremely happy.—Boston, J. L. Shorey. 


Josiah Quincy has written an interesting let- 
ter to Rev. E. E. Hale concerning Moderate | 
Houses for Moderate Means. It is in the di- | 
rection of cheap homes for the people, and is | 
full of useful suggestion. —James R. Osgood & 
Co., Boston. | 

The Galary, for May, gives a forcigner’s | 
view of the temperance crusade, which is in- | 
teresting and peculiar. Its papers on Ameri- | 
cans in Paris, and ‘‘An Old Piece of History,” | 
are also curious and good, and the stories are 
well told and entertaining, as usual. 

The King’s Servants, by Hesba Stratton, is 
another pleasant and winsome story, by a pop- 
ular English writer, designed for family and 
Sunday-school libraries. It is illustrated, and 
has the novelty of being put into type by 
Brown's patent machinery. — Boston, Henry 
Hoyt. 

Colby & Rich, Boston, publish a pamphlet by 


ism. Its aim is to show that Agassiz was 
more concerned about the spiritual phenomena 





| phy, geography and literature. 


much trom the teeming press of our mother 
tongue so little appears in ifttell undeserving 
of permanent record. 

George M. Smith, Boston, sells only by sub- 
scription Women to the Rescue: A Story of the 
New Crusade, by T. S. Arthur, a writer well 
known for the high moral tone of his produc- 
tions, and who in this case has made an inter- 
esting use of the forin of fiction to advocate a 
novel movement in behalf of the cause ot tem- 
perance, with which he and his pen have al- 
ways been in sympathy. 
incidents of the modern 


It isan earnest plea, 
and the crusade are 
well depicted in its pages. 

Harper's has for its distinctive attractions, 
besides continuations of its articles, 
‘¢Corinna’s Going a-Maying,” a ballad by 
Robert Herrick; ‘‘A Naturalist in the Heart of 
Africa;” ‘‘The Flower Mission,” sure to please 
those engaged in this charming Boston charity ; 
“The Fur Seal Millions on the Pribylov Is- 
lands ;” ‘‘How the Rain Comes,” and ‘John of 
Barneveld,” all fully and handsomely illustrated. 
These and other contributions fitly conclude the 
forty-eighth volume.--A. Williams & Co. 


serial 


The Eclectic, for May, is promptly at hand. 
A portrait and brief sketch of Chief-Justice 
Waite adorns this number. Excellent articles 
by Professor Huxley, W. C. Williamson, F.R.S., 
Leslie Stephens, and others, from the ‘*Contem- 
** Macmil- 


porary,” ‘‘Cornhill,” ‘*Chambers,’ 
lap,” and others of the British magazines and 
reviews, grave the pages and furnish capital 
reading this month. Hardy's ‘‘Far from the 
Madding Crowd” is continued, and promises to 
be of much interest.—A. Williams & Co., agents 
in Boston. 

The New England Medical Gazette, for April, 
is largely occupied with the concluding portion 
of W. Wesselheeft’s teratology. 
Some pithy editorial comments on Dr. E. H. 
Clarke’s views of homeopathy are noteworthy. 
In view of the rapid strides which homeopathy 


lecture on 


is making towards universal recognition it would 
seem the day is not distant when a magazine 
like this, though rigidly devoted to medical mat- 
ters, must find interested readers in many homes 
beside those of physicians and students.—Bos- 
ton, Otis Clapp & Son. 

Another of the ‘‘Handy- Book Series” of G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons is //and- Book of Statistics of 
the United. States, which, compiled by M. C. 
Spaulding, exhibits a record of each adminis- 
tration and the principal events thereof, com- 
prising brief biographical sketches of the Pres- 
idents, Cabinet officers, signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and members of the 
Continental Congress, with a presentation of the 
financial condition under each administration, 
and other useful statistics. The information is 
arranged chronologically, and is systematically 
and intelligibly printed. It is a book to have on 
every business man’s desk.—For sale by Noyes, 
Holmes & Co. 

Scribner’s, for May, continues Jules Verne’s 
new story, ‘‘The Mysterious Island.” Edward 
King has another ‘‘Great South” chapter, pro- 
fusely illustrated. ‘‘Adina,” a story by Henry 
James, Jr., is begun. Mrs. Spofford has a 
story, entitled ‘‘At Last.” Mr. Richardson’s 
illustrated paper on ‘“The New Homes of New 
York” tells and suggests much about the ‘‘flat’’ 
system of living. Mr. Stedman discusses ‘‘Ten- 
nyson;” Mr. Ruffner, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State of Virginia, gives his 


| opinion on ‘The Coéducation of the White and 
| Colored Races,” and shows he has the old pro- 


slavery notions stili. There are numerous other 
interesting papers.— Williams & Co. 


Arthur Gilman has supplemented his admira- 


| ble ‘First Steps in Literature” and ‘‘Seven His- 
| toric Ages” with a more elaborate work called 


First Steps in General History, which he sub- 
designates as ‘‘A Suggestive Outline.” Each 
country is taken up separately and its history 
sketched before attention is turned from it. 


| Contemporary events are given in tables that 
| establish the historical connection of the na- 


tions. The whole scope and execution are ad- 
mirable, and whatever relates to our country 
given with relative fullness and excellence. It 
must prove a great help in the study of biogra- 
Excellent maps 
and a complete index, with a bibliographic list, 
materially enhance the value of the volume.— 
H. O. Houghten & Co., publishers. 

The Annual Report of Science and Industry, 
for 1873, edited by Spencer F. Baird, and pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, contains all the 
new and valuable discoveries in mathematics 
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and astronomy ; terrestrial physics and meteor- 
ology, physics, chemistry and metallurgy, min- 
eralogy and geology, geography, natural history 
and zodlogy, botany, agriculture and rural 
economy, pisciculture and the fisheries, domes- 
tic and household economy, mechanics and en- 
gineering, technology, materia medica, thera- 
peutics and hygiene, and miscellaneous subjects. 
The volume is the third of the series presented, 
one each year, and, besides the table of contents 
classified by subjects in the order followed by 
the book, an alphabetical index at the end ren- 
ders readily available the information it so 
carefully epitomizes. 

The Sermons of Henry Ward Beecher, Ninth 
and Tenth Series. Two volumes.— New York, 
J. B. Ford & Co.—The variety of subjects, as 
well as of argument and illustration, render 
Mr. Beecher’s discourses as attractive to many 
who only read them as they are to the vast con- 
gregations who resort every week to Plymouth 
church to listen to this foremost man of the 
American pulpit. We have known the most 
indifferent and unintellectual of people to wel- 
come the Saturday Traveller with a ‘‘lecture- 
room talk” as others do the monthly morsel of 
sone serial novel, and to be, as we believe, 
vastly more benefited by it, spiritually as well 
as intellectually. So, we say, send Brother 
Beecher’s sermons through the length and 
breadth of the land! They will do good some- 
where ; reach some natures not otherwise aroused 
to high impulse and holy life. 

Hall’s Master- Workman and Masonic Moni- 
tor.—This pocket-manual purports to be ‘‘a 
complete guide to masters of lodges in the lec- 
tures and work of Freemasonry, as generally 
approved and used throughout the United 
States. With original prayers, and a complete 
list of lodges under the jurisdiction of the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, with dates of 
charters and time ot meeting.” By Jno. K. Hall, 
P. M., ete. etc. etc. Several editions of this 
beautiful little volume have appeared, and, with- 
out feeling specially qualified to point out its 
advantages over other similar ‘‘manuals,” we 
may say that of itself it is as complete as 
could be desired. The instructive symbols of 
the craft are amply explained, and the sugges- 

tiveness of the analyses of other lectures is all 
that the student of the ancient mysteries needs 
in order to appreciate and communicate to oth- 
ers the time-honored lessons of the venerable 
institution.—Published by A. Williams & Co., 
Boston. 

J. L. Peter's La Créme de la Créme, No. 5, 
gives the ‘Mountain Stream,” caprice, by 
Smith; ‘*Count on me,” galop, by Jacoby; 
““Graziosa,” romance, by Thalberg; ‘‘Dancing 
Leaves,” Mattie, and ‘‘May Breezes,” Lange—a 
fine selection of choice music. It is published 
monthly. The Musical Monthly, from the same 
New York publisher, gives ‘‘ Be still, poor 
heart!” song and chorus, by W. S. Hays; ‘‘Papa 
is calling me home,” do., do., words by George 
Cooper, music by Chas. E. Pratt; ‘‘Don’t forget 
me, Annie, darling,” do., do., words by Frank 
Dumont, music by J. E. Stewart; ‘‘ Angels 


practice of which the old countries are guilty ; 

have taken quietude from the land, and suffered 

a dividing spirit to come among them. Lift up 

thine eyes and behold!” 

And I saw them dividing in great heat. This 

division began in the church, on points of 
doctrine. It commenced in the Presbyterian 

church, and went through tke various religious 
denominations, and in its progress and close 
ite effects were the same—those who dissented 
going with high heads and taunting language, 

and those who kept to their original sentiments 
appearing exercised and sorrowful. 

And when the dividing spirit entered the so- 

ciety of Friends it raged in as high a degree as 
in anyd had before discovered; and, as before, 
thoee avho separated went with lofty looks and 
taunting, censuring, language, while those who 
kept to their ancient principles retired by them- 
selves. 

It next appeared in the lodges of the Free 
Masons. It broke out, in appearance, like a 
volcano, inasmuch as it set the country in an 
uproar for a length of time. 

Then it entered politics throughout the United 
States, and did not stop until it produced a civil 
war, and an abundance of liuman blood was shed 
in the course of the combat. The Southern 
States lost their power, and slavery was anni- 
hilated from their borders. Then a monarchial 
power arose, took the government of the States, 
established a national religion, and made all 
societies tributary to support its expenses. I 
saw them take property from Friends to a large 
amount. 

I was amazed at beholding all this, and I 
heard a voice proclaim: ‘This power shall not 
always stand, but with it I will chastise my 
church until they return to the faithfulness of 
their forefathers. Thou see’st what is coming 
on thy native land for their iniquities and the 
blood of Africa, the rememberance of which 
has come up before me.” 

This vision is yet for many days. I had no 
idea of writing it for many years—until it be- 
came such a burden that for my own relief I 
have written it. 





Nasby. 


ee 
THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE AT THE COR- 
NERS—POLLOCK AND BIGLER GET UP A 
— MOVEMENT —THE GREAT FAIL- 
ConFreprit X Roaps, } 
(wich is in the State uv Kentucky), 
March 14, 1874. 

Joe Bigler, the infamus, and Pollock, wich is 
worse, hev been at itagin. Thereis an amount 
uv deyilment in the buzzums uv them men wich 
biles over perpetooally, and wich kin no more be 
stopped than kin fermentashen in cider. The 
Corners will hev to rise in its mite, and kill 
them two impious wretches, in self-defence. 

The fact that Mrs. Bascom, G. W.’s wife, hez 
bin gittin a large assortment of new cloze in 
Looisville, and that she’s the only woman in 
the Corners who has a second dress—and it 
would be almost safe to say the fust one—hez 
been taken advantage uv by these feends to per- 
doose an insurrekshen in our otherwise quite 
households. 

Issaker Gavitt’s wife, Lucindy, and Deekin 
Pogram’s wife, and his dawter, Mirandy, hap- 
pened to be in Pollock’s store a buyin some 
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SUMNER MEMORIAL. 


Any friend or admirer of CHARLES SUMNER, de 
siring to contribute to the projected memerial of the 
deceased statesman in Boston, can send his contri- 
bution—large or small—to the editor of the Common- 
wealth, who will see that it reaches the Finance Com- 
mittee and is duly acknowledged. 








The President’s “I forbid !” 
Nothing for months has so delighted this com- 
munity as President Grant’s veto of the inflation 
bill. It has touched the old instincts of our 
people that the honest, legitimate, stand-by cur- 
rency of this nation is gold and silver. Paper 
money is handsome and convenient enough as 
paper money, but when one comes to measure 
its value one does not care to remember that, 
with all its prettiness and lightness, it is worth 
from ten to sixty-two cents discount tested by 
the metallic standard. The people prefer to 
have the inconvenience of the substantial coin, 
which, though heavy, is not subject to fluctuation 
and deterioration like its paper imitation. 
Moreover, they want the promise of the paper 
currency fulfilled, some time or other—they are 
not particular when, if they only know it will 
happen during their natural lives. But this 
continual ‘‘promise to pay” by a great nation 
without any attempt to do so is too much like a 
deliberate purpose to falsify for the innate hon- 
esty and fair dealing of the common people. 
President Grant has recognized popular opin- 
ion, and this, joined to his own life-long, old- 
fashioned Democratic ideas, has induced him to 
send to Congress his authoritative and unre- 
pealable ‘I forbid!” to all projects of further 
inflation or debasement of our ‘‘money.” 

Gen. Grant talks in his message like the fa- 
thers of finance, of all times and nations the world 
over. It is sensible and hard-logic talk, tov. 
It is the talk of Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, 
and Bastiat, of the old world; of Hamilton, 
Gallatin and Lee, of Jackson, Benton and Cass, 
of Webster, Clay and Crittenden, of Sumner, 
Chase and Fessenden, and numerous others, of 
the new world; in a word, of all men of sense 
on finance who haye given the subject careful 
thought. ‘The theory” [of inflation], he says, 
‘in my belief, is a departure from the true prin- 
ciples of finance, national interest, national 
obligations to creditors, Congressional promises, 
party pledges, on the part of both political par- 
ties, and of the personal views and promises 
made by me in every annual message sent to 
Congress, and in each inaugural address.” He 
is correct. Itis all that! And a contrary decis- 
ion in regard to the bill would have given the 
nation to believe the President was not a man of 
fixed opinions. ‘‘I am not a believer in any 
artificial method of making paper money equal 
to coin, when coin is not owned or held ready 
to redeem the promises to pay ; for paper money 
is nothing more than promises to pay, and is 
valuable exactly in proportion to the amount of 
coin that it can be converted into. While coin 
is not used as a circulating medium, or the cur- 


friends neglected to properly cover the stark 
and rigid body. 

This was an unnecessary humiliation to Mr. 
Dawes, and we are sorry that he was forced to 
accept it by the blunders of his managing 
friends. Had they recognized the fact that he 
could not be elected, as was patent after the 
first Hoar conference, they could have dictated 
who should be chosen, and made the pathway 
easy for Mr. Dawes’s succession. Now Gov. 
Washburn steps in, and a new element is pre- 
cipitated in the State canvass of next fall. In 
the meantime Gov. Washburn will make a safe, 
judicious and upright Senator. 


no scandalous personal or political doings. 
The joint assembly adopted the wisest course 


iteration of which had become tiresome to the 
whole State. 





MINOR MATTERS. 
H. Roberts of New York, of the sub-committe’ 
seizure of books and papers. 


chants on the same ground that such seizures 
are made as to other classes of citizens; also to 
repeal all the provisions of the law under which 
moieties of any fines, penalties or forfeitures, or 
any share therein, are paid to informers or offi- 
cers of the customs, or other officers, of the 
United States, and requiring the proceeds of all 
fines, penalties and forfeitures to be paid into 
the treasury. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to make suitable compensation to 
informers and other persons aiding in the de- 
tection of smuggling and other offences against 
the customs revenue laws, or aiding in the eon- 
viction of the crmme. Without doubt Congress 
is ready for this action. To delay it would be 
to renew the storm of criticism which a month 


the political future. 


strels” and ‘‘Brindle Tails.” 
national organ. 


likewise a State Legislature. 


course the President. 


would be the best man for the place. 


He will give 
no doubtful votes, and he will be mixed up in 


possible to solve the senatorial problem, the re- 


MOIkTIES AND SEIZURES.— Representatives E. 


of Ways and Means, made a report to the full 
committee on Monday on the subject of the 
proposes to re- 
peal the law which gives that authority, and to 
place the seizure of books and papers of mer- 


or two ago swept over the commercial centers 
of the country, and which would augur ill for 


Tue Arkansas ImBRoGLIO.—This wild-cat 
and alligator State has been in a political tur- 
moil since 1872, when the Republican party 
split into factions known respectively as ‘‘Min- 
The first-named 
nominated Elisha T. Baxter as Governor, and 
the second Joseph Brooks, who is a Methodist 
minister, and was formerly editor of a denomi- 
There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the Brooks ticket was elected; but the 
election machinery being in the hands of the 
opposition, Baxter was ‘‘counted” in, as was 
Brooks appealed 
in vain to all attainable authorities, including of 
Meanwhile Baxter has 
not proved all that his supporters believed him 
to be, and they concluded finally that Brooks 
He, noth- 
ing loth, brought suit in the State Circuit Court, 
won his case, and was declared the lawful Gov- 








that she had a right to the seat, and he was 
willing to claim still further that a woman was 
eligible to every elective office in the Common- 
wealth. He asked that there might not be any 
unnecessary delay in this matter, as by July, or 
the middle of June, all the objects for which 
his clients, the voters of Ward 14, elected Miss 
Peabody would have been accomplished, and it 
would be a gross violation of the rights of elec- 
tors if she were denied participation in the de- 
termination of matters which so nearly con- 
cerned her constituents. The counsel upon 
both sides finally agreed that this hearing 
should have the same effect as if the alternative 
writ had been issued, and the decision of the 
court will be final in the premises, and a per- 
emptory writ will issue in case the petitioner's 
prayer should be granted. An agreed state- 
ment of facts was submitted, upon which argu- 
ments will be made before the full bench in 
June. 


Civit-Service Rerorm.—The President still 
has confidence in the success of the civil-service 
rules, though he finds Congressmen an insuper- 
able barrier to their full administration. Ina 
message to Congress, Monday, he says :— 
Herewith I transmit the report of the civil 
service commissioners authorized by the act of 
Congress of March 3, 1871, and invite your spe- 
cial attention thereto. If sustained by Congress 
{ have no doubt the rules can, after the experi- 
ence gained, be so improved and enforced as t 
still more materially benefit the public service 
and relieve the executive members of Congress 


prejudicial to good administration. The rules 


sulted beneficially, as is shown by the opinior 


I concur. But rules applicable to officers wh« 


sustained by the action of that body. 
must necessarily remain so unless the direc 
sanction of the Senate is given to the rules. 

advise for the present only such appropriation 


present form, and would leave to the future to 
determine whether the direct sanction of Con- 
gress shall be given to rules that may, perhaps, 
be devised for regulating the method of the se- 
lection of appointees, or a portion of them, who 
need to be contirmed by the Senate. The same 
amount appropriated last year would be ade- 
quate for the coming year, but I think the pub- 
lic interest would be promoted by authority in 
the executive for allowing a small compensa- 
tion for special services performed beyond the 
usual office hours, under the act ot 1871, to per- 
sons called into the service of the government. 

In regard to the working of the reform, the 
commissioner of patents says ‘‘the rules have 
in the main been fruitful of good results.” The 
commissioner of Indian affairs says that the 
examinations tend to increase the efficiency of 
the clerical force. ‘The commissioner of pen- 
sions says the reform in his bureau ‘thas been 
highly satisfactory.” From the navy depart- 
ment, where only forty-six clerks are subject to 
the rules, comes the report that no effect has 
been produced by them. The various officers 
of the war department express their satisfaction 
at the better kind of work secured by the new 
rules, and the first assistant-postmaster-general 


’ 


and the heads of departments from influences 
as they have heretofore been enforced, have re- 


of the members of the cabinet and their subor- 
dinates in the department, and in that opinion 


are to be appointed by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, are in a great measure 
impracticable, except in so far as they may be 
These 


8s 
as may be adequate to continue the work in its 


It is a private institution and wholly dependent 
upon the generosity of the people of the Dis- 
trict for support. At this hospital the diseases 
and disabilities of poor children requiring med- 
ical attendance may be properly treated free of 
expense, and from which medicines may be dis- 
pensed for their benefit, free of charge. They 
take all between the ages of one and fourteen, 
and, recognizing no aristocracy of color in pov- 
erty and suffering, they take black and white 
alike. The plans and methods adopted for the 
government of this institution leaves no room 
for doubt upon the subject of its general man- 
agement. The names of the ladies and gentle- 
men comprising its board of directors offer the 
best surety upon this point. The work that it 
is doing, the suffering among the poor and help- 
less that it assuayges, the numbers that it saves 
from permanent deformity among the poor who 
can so illy afford to bear such burdens, calls 
loudly for a liberal and permanent endowment. 
‘To sccure the widest possible interest in the 
purposes of the hospital, the plan has been 
adopted that a yearly contribution of five dol- 
lars shall constitute any person a member of the 
institution, with a vote either in person or by 
proxy in the direetion of its affairs. There is 
also a plan for the endowment of a ward, or 
bed, which may bear the name of the donor, and 
in the disposition of which his or her wishes 
shall be consulted. ‘There is no doubt but 
the sleep of many happy mothers and fathers 
would be sweetened with the consciousness that 
they had so provided some poor mother with a 
place for her child, as dearly loved if not as 
tenderly reared as their own loved ones, when 
sickness comes to add its mildew to the blight 
of poverty. ‘There is also in this connection a 
great work to do in educating the mothers to 
see and accept this great blessing. There is al- 
ways among the ignorant:a tendency to under- 
rate the benefit: of such charities, and under a 
mistaken idea born of this ignorance they keep 
their children with them so long as their mea- 
ger means will permit. If they could. be made 
to see the benefits to arise from the b 
nursing and medical skill to be received from 
such a place they would hasten to avail them- 
selves of it. Now they have a vague idea that 


i) 


» 


their little ones from them to a hospital. If 
they could be made to see this in its true light, 
t| there is no possibility of computing the good 
results to flow from such a source to the parents 
who, unable to bear it, are relieved from the 
burden of sickness, to the children who receive 
the care and comfort of the hospital, and to a 


and permanently diseased members upon it. 


is the Columbia Lying-in-Hospital of this Dis- 
trict. This institution is under the direction of, 
and is supported by, the national government. 
It is for the benefit of poor women who cannot 
afford to bear the expense attending the sickness 
of childbirth, 
charities of the age. It is especially so from 
the fact that the physician in charge, Dr. Harry 
Thompson, is one of the most skillful men be- 
longing to the profession in this or any other 
country. The report of this officer upon the 


finite credit to the government, and is an in- 


of the profession. Many of the remarkable 
cures, seldom cqualled and never excelled in 
skill, that have been made here are recorded in 
it. 
this institution, the worth and benetit of which, 


because they are not able to pay the high price 
charged for scientific medical treatment, can 
only fully know and appreciate. No woman in 


the want of money to make her whole, tor Col- 
umbia Hospital is open to them all. 

But the event of charity-week was decidedly 
the Martha Washington tea-party for the bene- 


ter care, | 


somehow there is a disgrace attached to sending | 


society which escapes the infliction of helpless | 


Another institution deserving especial notice | 


It is one of the most beneficent | 


resuits accomplished by this institution does in- | 


valuable addition to the science and literature | 


Congress makes liberal appropriations for | 


to the poor women who drag out miserable lives | 


the District of Columbia need thus suffer for 





ing to prevent such an appointment, but a law 
affirming the right was required by the heads of 
departments. When the effort referred to was 
made to raise the ladies’ pay to the same re- 
ceived by gentlemen for doing precisely the same 
work, an amendment was made by Mr. Dawes 
permitting appointments to be made of ladies to 
any position they were competent to fill. This 
was an empty triumph, for the choice was left 
with the appointment power whom to appoint; 
and, save in two or three instances, no promo- 
tions were made from the female ranks; and it 
was not until the civil-service reform was in- 
augurated that the thing was really accom- 
plished. At that time the examinations were 
opened to all, and the exclusive appropriation 
of the nine-hundred-dollar clerkships by women 
was also done away with. The Treasury de- 
partment allowed the ladies to report for exam- 
inations for promotion, and they have been 
steadily taking their places in the higher grades 
of clerkships. The other departments have 
been much slower in adopting the innovation. 
The present amendment will, no doubt, be 
‘ound practically of no valae. It will not raise, 
a8 many suppose it will, the nine hundred to 
twelve hundred-dollar clerkship, but will sim- 
ply reatlirm, what is technically true now, that 
all are alike eligible to any place they can pass 
the competitive examination to fill. The sal- 
aries of the lady copyists ought long ago to have 
been raised to twelve hundred dollars; and the 
persistent refusal ot Congress to so raise them 
is a full exemplification of the fact that women 
must have political influence before they can 
enjoy recognition sufficient to demand clerk- 
ships under government except under great 
limitations. H. M. B. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

Hon. George F. Hoar telegraphed Senator 

Washburn, Friday night: ‘*Your election gives 

lrme the heartiest delight and satisfaction.” 

Henry L. Pierce added *‘Amen,” and E. Rock- 
) wood Hoar ** Ditto.” 

We haven't had a sensatiou so pleasing to the 





general public, for a long while, as President 
| Grant's veto of the inflation bill. The old say- 
ing, ‘‘l knew the General wouldn't fail us!” has 
| been largely revived. 

Judge Russell has been confirmed as minister 

resident to the republic of Venezuela, vice Wil- 
liam A. Pile, resigned. By-bye! Judge! Be. 
ware of the earthquakes. They are physical, 
| not political, down there. 
Messrs. Allen & Rowell, artist photograph- 
ers, have had made a fine oil copy of their su- 
perior portrait of Charles Sumner, which is on 
‘exhibition at Williams & Everett's. It has 
strength and fidelity alike, and is a great success 
as a portrait. 

The colored students of Lincoln Institute, at 


Jefferson City, Mo., were refused admission to | 


the reserved seats they had bought for Mrs. 
Scott-Siddons’s readings there, and the lady 
publishes a card repudiating with indignation 
the action of the hall manager. 

The extensive inundation in Louisiana, from 
| the spring freshets, calls out the warm sympa- 
thies of Bostonians, as usual in such calamities, 
Mayor Cobb actively aiding at their head. The 
contributions in money are large and freely of- 
fered. The distress is widespread. 

Sidney Andrews becomes Secretary of the 
Board of State Charities by nomination of the 
Governor and confirmation of the Council. F 


two members of the Council in his favor, and 
the Governor therefore named his private sec- 
retary, Mr. Andrews. 


Alice Mason Sumner, the divorced wife of 


B. Sanborn, who expected the place, had but | 








|and magazines reciprocally interchanged be- 
;tween publishers, and not exceeding sixteen 
ounces in weight, to be confined to a single 
copy of each publication. Second, newspapers, 
one copy to each actual subscriber residing or 
receiving the same within the county where the 
same is published; but carriers shall not be re- 
quired to distribute such papers unless postage 
is paid upon them at the usual rates.” 

At the Custom House, Collector Simmons hag 
appointed Moses B. Lakeman to be measurer 
and gauger, vice B. F. Pratt, removed; George 
E. Filkins inspector, vice Lakeman, promoted; 
John B. Perkins foreman of measurers, vice 
Filkins, promoted; Franklin L. Straw tempo- 
rary Inspector, vice Perkins, transferred; John 
McHugh assistant messenger, vice S. G. Lewis, 
resigned; Joshua W. Vose temporary inspec- 
tor, vice N. H. Whiting removed. The latter 
is the veteran speaker and writer of Marsfield, 
ex-member of the Senate, ete., who was an anti- 
slavery man from his youth up. He was ap- 
pointed by Collector Goodrich, and had as back- 
ers all the old anti-slavery and Free-Soil guard. 
He has sent a letter to the Collector thanking 
him for keeping him so long, as it only antici- 
pated the time when he expected to be politically 
‘“‘gathered to his fathers.” We are sorry to 
have the worthy brother go; but he would not 
lower his independence for torty Custom-House 
appointments. : 

The Salem Gazette says of the sermon of 
Rev. William J. Potter of New Bedford, one of 
the free-religionists, who preached in that con- 
servative city last Sunday, that “the audience 
included a liberal sprinkling, not only from 
other ‘Liberal’ churches, but some from the 
‘Orthodox’ bodies. But if any, of whatever 
shade of thought, had imagined that the ‘free 
religionist’ whose name had been dropped from 
the list of ministers in the Unitarian year-book 
was a man given to ranting, or raving, or 
atheism, or the indiscriminate upsetting of 
things generally, they must have been disap- 
puinted. Mr. Potter is one of the mildest man- 
nered of men, more than ordinarily easy and 
natural in his movements, clear and forcible as 
a writer, and one whose style of delivery is of 
such clearness, deliberation and excellence of 
inflection that there is no difficulty in holding 
to the thread of his discourse or understanding 
its general aim and scope. ilis prayers, scrip- 
tural selections and hymns were not so differ- 
ent, in tone and sentiment, trom those of Uni- 
tarian ministers in general as to be obviously 
apparent to anybody, while the ideas presented 
in his discourse were not far unlike the 
thoughts very commonly dropped along the 
Unitarian pathway that anybody would have 
recognized any essential difference without a 
special effort to discern it.” 


sO 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


OpbD PIECES OF FURNITURE made to order, and 
repairing the most difficult properly treated at STE- 
VENS’s, 601 Washington street. (4) 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, No. 387 Wash- 
ington street. All deposits made onfor before MAY 
1 will draw interest for all full calendar months they 
remain in Bank. 


EAGLE CLOTHING Co., CORNER WASHINGTON AND 
ESSEX STREETS.- Their Spring stock is complete.— 
| Spring Overcoats. Suitings, Pants and Vests all 
j grades. 3000 White Vests. Youths’. Boys’ and Cuil- 

dren’s Clothing — over 50 varieties — s2} new and 
| adapted to the season. it aprls 





Ik YoU SMOKE—smoke s Cigar that will not dis- 
gust your wile. We are now offering a great variety 
of KEY WEsT CIGARS, in many styles, at low prices, 
which will compare favorably with any Havana Ci- 
gars. Test them, and you will always use them. 

JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
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fit of the Epiphany Church Home. I do not; 


whisper, love, to me!” words by Dexter Smith, 
music by Ernest Leslie; ‘‘Follow up the plow,” 
song and chorus, by W. S. Hays; ‘The joy ot 
spring,” words by Barnet, music by Franz Abt; 
‘‘Inspirer and Hearer of prayer,” by H. P. 
Danks; ‘‘Rose-queen polka,” by Julius Becht; 
‘“‘Gentle spring waltz,” by C. Kinkel; ‘‘The Gay 
Cavalier,” march, by A. Pacher; ‘‘Milk-rose 
polka,” by H. Allard—a well-made-up number. 

Prof. Charles Hodge, of Princeton Seminary, 
has written a very interesting speculative work 
called What is Darwinism? in which, with 
much candor, he collates and elucidates the 


pork to bile, when, ez ill-luck would hev it, 
Mrs. Bascom passed down the street. She hed 
on a fur sack and a noo bonnet, and hed gloves 
on and a muff, and a gold chain, and ahe held her 
hed well up, and hed a ostridge feather. She 
was a gorgeuus site for the Corners. 

‘‘See Mrs. Bascom, Mirandy,” sed Joe Bigler, 
calling the attenshun uv the wimen to her, ez 
she went sailin down the street. 

They all looked at her and rage filled their 
chaste buzzums. 

“{ never hed a buzzum-pin,” said Mirandy, 
indignantly. 

“Why, I ain't got no shoes—to say nothin uv 
fur overshoes,” shreeked Lucindy Gavitt. 

‘Why don't Issaker git you shoes?” asked 
that villianous disturber, Pollock. 


par, it becomes an article of commerce as much 
as any other product; the surplus will seek a 
foreign market, as will any other surplus.” 
Here is the whole argument for specie payments 
in a nutshell! .The President’s head is level— 
his judgment sound, his intentions honest, his 
pelicy safe. The country will rally around him 
on this question, and though the inflationists 
will howl and prognosticate disaster, he will 
find that the sober thought and sturdy strength 
of the people will be with him. We thank him 
cordially for saving the nation from an impend- 
ing disgrace by his healthful veto. 


udiced in his favor. Governor Baxter as locum 
tenens attempted no defense, but ignored the 
decision of the court. Brooks and his friends 
seized the State House. Baxter declared mar- 
tial law, called out the militia, and on Tuesday 
last there was some skirmishing in which a life 
or two was lost. The United States forces in 
the vicinity have been forbidden to interfere ex- 
cept to prevent bloodshed. 


A Democratic TRIBUTE TO THE REVENUE 
Service.— Last Monday afternoon the Con- 
gressional House proceeded to the considera- 


defect of the system lies in its endeavor tocom 


and in assuming that for each and every ap 
pointment the same amount and kind of knowl 
edge is required.” Civil officers of variou 


fects produced by the rules. 


steamers of the French ‘Transatlantic 


past, and perhaps the most remarkable fact t 


prehend all appointments into one general class, 


grades, in many places, testify to the good ef- 


“LIFE ON THE Ocran.”—T'wo large ocean 
line’ 


have been wrecked within the fortnight just 


be recorded is that only one human life was 


to the most fashionable and aristocratic church 
-| of Washington there can be no doubt but that 
it is generously supported; and if the tea-party 
on Tuesday evening is an example of how the 
ladies generally do things for its aid its pros- 
perity is certainly secured, All orthodox Chris- 
tian denominations united in this effort, and the 
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tinguished in social circles, And the costumes 
»| of a hundred years ago so altered their appesr- 
ance that it was with great difhculty they could 
be recognized by theimmost intimate acquaint- 
» | ances. 

SOCIETY NOTES. 


know much about this institution; as it belongs 


ladies conducting it were among the most dis- | 


Probate Court asking that her name may be | 


changed to that of Alice Mason, for the reason 


that ‘she las been divorced from her late hus- | 


| band, who has since deceased, 
resume her maiden name.” 

| ; . 

| A large party of Bostonians were greatly 


and de¢Sires to 


| pleased, Wednesday evening, at Providence, to 
see forty street-lanterns lighted instantly by 
electricity, according to Bean's patent. 
three dollars a lantern the system can be applied 
j to all the street-lights of Boston—which would 
| be a saving of thousands of dollars annually. 
Governor Washburn will not leave for the 
| Senate till about the first of May. Should any 


the late Senator, has filed a petition in the 
} 


For} 


Is and 20 Milk street. 
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WE WOULD call the attention of oly lady crustom- 
ers to the fact that the time is almost here when they 
| must look over and replenish. and restote their stock 
| of jewels and adornments, preparatory te the sum- 
GUILD & 

DELANO, No. 2 Winter street, are prepared to attend 

to their orders in that line, 


| mer campaign at seaside and mountain. 





| THE HoME SAVINGS BANK OF Boston is doing 
; an immense business. Three hnndred and twenty- 
| five new accounts have been opened thus fur this 
month. Jts deposits in April to this time is 308,000. 

Maney deposited in this in-titution before the second 
| day ot May next will be entitled to five months’ in- 
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tion of the legislative appropriation bill, and | Jost, although something like five hundred were | Mrs. Secretary Robeson has made her appear- 
Not o 


various phases of the inquiry of which Darwin- 
ism is the positive and affirmative side. We 
have the various theories of the origin of the 
universe—the scriptural, pantheistic, epicurean, 


‘“‘He never hez no money,” answered Lu- 
cindy. 

“Wat did he do with the money I paid him 
for his corn two weeks ago?” was the innocent 
question of Pollock. 


The repudiators and inflationists threaten new 
party combinations as the result of the veto. 
Let us see how this will result, were it possible. 
On the vote for the bill, in the Senate, each 


reached an exciting debate sprung up. 


directly the internal revenue paragraph was 
In con- 


nection with the discussion of the subject of the 


imperiled. Of the last wreck, that of “L'’Amér- 
ique,” she sailed from; New York on the 4th in- 
stant, and struck ten days afterwards on the 


ance in society after a year of retirement, and 
is welcomed back with warmth by a host of 
friends. Mrs. Robeson is the most brilliant of 
the wives of the cabinet ministers, and her star 


measure come up, however, which needs his 
|immediate presence, he writes Senator Bout- 
well that he will go on at once. 


| tin, Texas, the 21st, says that he will probably 


A dispatch | 
from Lieutenant-Governor Talbot, dated Aus- | 


| terest in October next, free of taxes. 
| Pelee nacas iether eiaa aes 
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or RYE, when used with a proper under-tanding of 
its effects, is undoubtedly the best aud most harmless 
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Spencerian, hylozoic—discussed, and the views 
of Wallace, Huxley, Buchner, Vogt, Haeckel, 
Strauss, Agassiz, Janet, Flourens, Mitchell, 
Dawson, Gray, and possibly others, given with 
fairness, if not with completeness; yet in the 
latter respect sufficiently so to gather the senti- 
ment of their minds. The whole result, ac- 
cording to Prof. Hodge, is that the evolution 
theory is contrary to facts and to Scripture, and 
that Darwinism is tantamount to atheism! De- 
spite the bugbear which is finally exhibited, the 
work will be found a valuable epitome of the 
whole discussion on the subject.—New York, 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. ; Boston, for sale by 
A. Williams & Co. 

The Oficeand Duty of @ Christian Pastor. 
By Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., Rector of St. 
George’s.—New York, Harper § Brothers.— 
A series of five lectures delivered before, and 
‘published at the request of, the students and 
faculty of the school of theology in the Boston 
University.” Dr. Tyng, an Episcopalian, in- 
vited to lecture before Methodist candidates for 
the ministry! The fact itself is honorable to 
the lecturer and his classes. In his old age, it 
is a recognition of his unswerving adherence to 
the common evangelism of both churches. The 
well-known character of Dr. Tyng’s teachings 
is admirably expressed in the resolutions of the 
faculty appended to the volume. ‘‘It is encour- 
aging, refreshing and enobling to meet one 
whose keen, intellectual perceptions appear not 
to Fave been in the least blunted, but rather im- 
proved, with his advancing years; the pureness 
and chasteness of whose language, and the sim- 
plicity of whose style, throw a rich charm over 
every sentence used; and whose affectionate 
devotion to his Lord and Master is the sweetest 
and most perfect charm of all.” And yet, to us, 
familiar for a lifetime with this venerable and 
honored teacher's utterances, there appear to be 
glaring and characteristic defects. Sad we are 
to abate one tittle of outside praise. But truth 
ought to be spoken in the ears of Dr. Tyng him- 
self. Any one running through these lectures 
could not help remarking the vein of egotism 
everywhere apparent. Anecdote and illustra- 
tion are chiefly from the doctor's own experi- 
ence. The most caustic and contemptuous ex- 
pressions are for brethren of his own eccle- 
siastical connection. The excess of these two 
characteristics may perhaps cover Dr. Tyng's 
defects. They come within these two classes. 
Though habitually true to the gospel, and loved 
and honored in his parishes and beyond them, 
still signs of vazillation have marked his career. 
It was during a racancy in the episcopate of Penn- 
sylvania that the remarkable sermon from “Sirs, 
ye are brethren,” appeared. A dandy poet, of 
Boston, now deceased, once wrote a little piece 
beginning with “I have unlearned contempt,” 
and full of the sentiment. But the venerable 
divine’s contempt has grown with his growth 
and strengthened with his strength. The world’s 
best and wisest teacher said, ‘“‘Learn of me, for 
I am meek and lowly.” 





_A Remarkable irenigaoaal by a Qua- 
er. 


—_—_— 
JOSEPH HOAG’S VISION. 
{We print this “prophecy” from copy which has been 
te over Cwenty years in manuscript. } 

In the year 1803, in the Sth or 9th mo., I was 
one day alone in the field, and observed the sun 
shone clear and bright, but a mist obscured its 
brightness. As I reflected upon the singularity 
of the eveat my mind was struck into a silence 
the most solemn I ever remember to have wit- 
nessed; for all my faculties were low and un- 
usually brought into deep silence. I said to 
myself, What can all this mean? I do not rec- 
ollect ever before to have been sensible of such 
feelings; and I hearda voice from heaven say: 

“This which thou see’st, which dims the 
brightness of the sun, is a sign of the present 
and comingtimes. I took the forefathers of this 
country from a land of oppression: I planted 
them here among the people of the forest; I re- 
strained them; and while they were humble I 
blessed them, and fed them and they became a 
mumerous people. But they now have become 
proud and lifted up, and have forgotten me who 
nourished and protected them in the wilderness ; 
are running into every abomination and evil 


It wuz a spark of fire in a magazine. 

‘*Hez he sold his corn?” she asked, her voice 
quiverin with emoshen. 

‘*He did sell it to me, two weeks ago,” sed 
Pollock. 

“‘The ornery cuss! Why he promised me a 
pair‘uv shoes and the baby some cloze when he 
sold thet corn.” 

‘But, my dear Mrs. Gavitt,” sed this hyper- 
critikle sneak, ‘‘vou know—” 

Jest then Mrs. Bascom was returnin— 

‘*But-you know,” he continyood, ‘the hed to 
pay Bascom, becoz— by the way, there goes 
Mrs. Bascom agin, and aint she a stunner !—be- 
coz G. W. hed to go to Looisville to get his 
wife’s winter outfit, and he hed to hev wat Issa- 
ker owed him.” 

‘‘And the munny for the corn, wich I planted 
and hoed, and cut, and shucked, hed to go to 
put close on Liz Bascom, did it? Liz Bascom 
hez close, hez she!” 

AndAhis enraged woman howled with emo- 
shun,‘as did Mirandy Pogram and her mother. 
And Pollock kept addin fooel to the flame he 
had kindled. 

‘‘Here,” said he to Lucinda, ‘‘is a lovely 
piece uv velvet wich would make you an ele- 
gant sack, and, Lord bless you! how this French 
flannel wood make up into a dress and cloak for 
yoor baby. It does seem to me as though Issa- 
ker and the Deekin might let yoo wimmen have 
enuff munny to get yoo some things. It seems 
a pity that Mrs. Bascom should hev every- 
thing!” 

Ef there is anything which’ll make a lion out 
of a woman it’s the desire for dry goods. Pol- 
lock knowd this and he piayed it ontoem. He 
showd em dry goods till they become raving 
maniacs, 

These three misguided wimmen left the store 
croosaders—they wuz so many Jone uv Arks. 
Thro the mud they went to Mrs. McPelter’s, to 
Mrs. Elder Pennibacker’s, and to the wife of 
every regular resident uv the Corners, and they 
determined to make a move onto Bascom and 
stop his bizinis anyway, so that the munny spent 
at his bar cood be yoosed in gittin close for 
them and their children. They appointed Toos- 
day last as ez the day on wich they wuz to make 
the raid. They arranged a percession, with 
banners onto wich they wuz to write, ‘‘ Less 
rum—more close,” and they wuz to visit Bas- 
com and set dowm in his grocery and compel 
their atom to drink no more, and Bas- 
com not to sell em anything anymore. 

There was wild forobodins of woe in Bascom’s. 
G. W. hisself, and Issaker Gavitt, and Deeken 
Pogram and myself, all sot with pale faces 
dreadin this invasion. I am a man of resource. 
I advised that a barl be extemporized there, 
where we cood get our nips, till this cyclone 
shood pass over. This G. W. consented to do, 
and thus fortified we sot down and awaited the 
attack. 

Wat military conkerer wuz it that wuz saved 
from annihilashen by the weather gittin so warm 
and the yeeldin ground so soft that the enemy 
coodent move their artillery? It wuz a similar 
interposishen that saved us. Toosday mormn 
broke ez warm and ez pleasant ez a May. The 
sun come out smilin, and it wuz warm enough 
to go barefoot, and the corners wuz happy. 
The perceshen wuz to march at 11. 

‘We are lost,” sed Bascom gloomily. 

“Oh, that I shood live to see this day !” sighed 
Deekin Pogram. % 

‘‘Let us comport ourselves like men,” sed I. 
“This is acyclone. It will only last a few days. 
Cannot we submit to deprivation for that time ?” 
Ten o'clock arrived. The wind set in from 
the north. Issaker rushed out and looked at 
the sky, and came back with hope on his coun- 
tenance. 

‘Ef this wind holds, we are saved. Ha! it 
grows colder. There's tlu&kes uv snow in the 
air. The perceshen can't move. The percesh- 
en ain't got no shoes.” 

It did get colder. The wind came raw and in 
icy blasts. We consulted the only thermometer 
we hev in the Corners, which is a little nigger 
boy on a wet plank, barefoot. We determine 
the degree uv cold by ascertain’ how long he 
kin stand outdoors in that way. It is primitive 
but akkerit. 

Half-past 10! It was blowin a gale, and wuz 
ez cold ez blue blazes. It wuz impossible for 
eny woman, without shoes or underclose, to 
stand it in the open air, 

Deekin Pogram came in, his frosty nose 
glowin with joy, and he fell on Bascom’s neck 
ejackilatin, ‘‘Saved! saved!” 

_ “Hooray!” shouted Issaker Gavitt, ‘‘without 
shoes and shawls not a cussed one uv em kin 
git out uv doors to day.” 

Bascom wept teers uv joy as he asked us to 
take suthin. 

Yoo see,” sed Deekin Pogram, ‘‘how Proy- 
idence keers for us. Ef we hed wasted our 
munny on close and sich, the wimmen wood 
hed us. Munny put in wimmin’s close is wuss 
than wasted. Ef they hed close they'd bin here 
this minit, a tormentin ov us.” 

We wuz saved this time—will we be the next? 
We await a fair day with dread. Pollock and 
Bigler will hev them wimmin out whether or 
no, just ez soon ez it gits warm enuff. 
Prerroteum V. Nasr, 


(Wich wuz postmaster. ) 








party was cut nearly in halves. 
the Democrats who voted were exactly divided. 
The Republicans gave 103 votes for the bill, 
and 63 against it. The vote was still more re- 
markable if considered with reference to the 
different sections of the country. ‘The House 
vote no doubt indicates what the members con- 
sider the opinions of their constituents. There 
were 140 votes for the bill—not quite a majority 
of the whole number of members. Of these 
140, 124 came from States westof the Alle- 
ghanies and south of the Potomac, and only 16 
from States east and north of those boundaries. 
But while the East and North only gave 16 
votes out of 140 for the measure, the West and 
South gave 34 out of 102 against it. The gen- 
eral inference from these facts is that the paper- 
money party would have substantially all its 
strength in the West and South, and most of it 
in the extreme West and extreme South. The 
East and North—using these terms with refer- 
ence to the boundary lines we have already in- 
dicated—would be almost solid for the party 
that favored a gradual return to specie pay- 
ments, and they would have a very strong rein- 
forcement from the other States. The force of 
reason, of honesty, of good faith, and of the 
highest kind of patriotism, which hoids the 
honor of the country above all other things, is 
on the side of hard money. The ‘“‘silent vote” 
will be called out. The mnging words, ‘‘Repu- 
diate the repudiators!” will stir the traditions 
and preferences of the country. The common- 
sense of the people, always an element almost 
beyond calculation in our elections, will reject 
the fallacious appeals that seem so plausible. 
The victory for the right may not be an easy 
one, but we think it will be decisive. At all 
events, we welcome the appeal to the country! 





Senator Washburn. 

The joint assembly of the two houses of the 
Legislature showed more persistency for a final 
vote for Senator, last Friday afternoon, than we 
gave them credit for when we put that week’s 
issue to press. On the thirty-third and suc- 
ceeding ballot to those we recorded last week, 
a general break of the sectional ranks took 
place for Gov. Washburn, the Hoar men lead- 
ing off,‘and a majority of the Dawes men fall- 
ing in before the vote was declared. The re- 
sult of that ballot was Washburn 151, Curtis 
64, Dawes 26, Adams 15, scattering 11. Every 
effort was made by the Dawes men to break the 
effect of his defeat, but without avail—the Hoar 
men, who had been refused in their efforts for a 
friendly settlement, declining all overtures in 
that direction, so that the defeat was conclusive, 
and, as now appears, irremediable for the long 
term as well as the vacancy. 

Mr. Dawes was very unfortunate in his rep- 
resentatives. Senator Learned is evidently not 
designed for a political leader. He is impul- 
sive, willful, and neglectful of opportunities. 
In the beginning of the contest he was defiant 
and unyielding; at the close suppliant, even 
cringing. His first mistake was in refusing to 
go into caucus; had he done so, Mr. Dawes 
would have received a regular nomination, and 
long ago been elected—as his meritorious ser- 
vices and eminent abilities would have fully jus- 
tified. His second mistake was in declaring 
that because Mr. Dawes had a plurality of 
votes he should be chosen, a position that de- 
manded, upon Mr. Hoar receiving such plu- 
rality, that the Dawes men should at once go for 
him. The third and greatest mistake of all was 
that when this last contingency arrived Mr. 
Learned did not promply and generously an- 
nounce that the friends of Mr. Dawes stood by 
their argument and would withdraw him for Mr. 
Hoar. This would have shown such tact and 
magnanimity that nothing could have prevented 
Mr. Dawes being elected next winter for the 
full term. Failing to secure this grand chance 
for future suecess, we can only regard the ap- 
peal of the Dawes caucus for a union on Dr. 
Loring, and the issue of a certificate of good 
character to Mr. Dawes, with the refusal of 
both, as the weakest and most pitiable position 
possible for Mr. Dawes to be left in by his once 
arrogant and unaccommodating friends. Mr. 
Dawes was not only ‘‘slain in the open fleld” as 
he desired, if slain at all, but in their fright hi, 











Mr. Randall of Pennsylvania offered an amend- 
ment to reduce the number of certain classes 
of clerks. Mr. Beck, Democrat, from Ken- 
tucky, opposed any reduction, and stated that 
he, as a member of the sub-committee of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, in connection 
with Mr. Foster, made a full examination of 
the Internal Revenue office, with a view to a 
reduction of the force, and after a most com- 
plete investigation they had come to the conclu- 
sion that no reduction could be made. Mr. 
Beck further said that he had concluded that 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue was 
making a conscientious effort to reduce the ex- 
penses of his office, and that he had carefully 
considered every suggestion that had been made 
to him. Mr. Beck’s Democratic colleague, Ran- 
dall, was quite severe upon Beck for his oppo- 
sition to his amendment, and claimed that he 


lying off the harbor of Brest. 
means lost. 


some 


and taken safely to Plymouth. 


before night. 
vage crew was put on board ‘‘L’Kurope,’ 
the “Greece” resumed her voyage. 


Vessels of 
various nationalities which happened to be at 
hand rescued the passengers and crew with the 
exception of the ‘second captain,” who was by 
She was then abandoned, 
and nothing further was heard from her until 
Monday last, when the telegraph announced 
that she had been boarded by an English crew 
The other ves- 
sel, ‘‘L'Europe,” left Havre en the 26th ult., 
and grounded slightly after leaving the pier. 
No apparent damage having been sustained, she 
proceeded on her voyage, but sprung a-leak and 
was obliged on April Ist to signal the steamship 
“Greece,” of the National line, for assistance. 
To this vessel all hands were safely transferred 
The next day a volunteer sal- 
* and 
This sal- 


ought to have at least party support. On this 


stand by his convictions irrespective of party. 
Few Democrats are more ready with their gen- 
eral denunciations of the administration than 
Mr. Beck, and it is noteworthy, perhaps, that 
in this one instance, where he has given close 
attention to the operations of the bureau, he is 
obliged to confess that the service is economi- 
cally administered by a conscientious officer. 


RaDICALISM AND CONSERVATISM ARM-IN-ARM. 
The following letter of encouragement from our 
much respected though strongly conservative 
fellow-citizen, Amos A. Lawerence, was sent 
to Miss Abby H. Smith, of Glastonbury, Conn., 
who is so valiantly fighting against taxation 
without representation, and whose case, with 
that of her sister, is allied to the history of 
the celebrated Glastonbury cows :— 

@ Brookline, near Boston, Jan. \4th, 1874.—My 
Dear Madam :—The account of your hardships 
is interesting, and your action will be highly 
beneficial in bringing the subject to public no- 
tice, and in leading to the correction of a great 
injustice. The taxation of the property of wo- 
men, without allowing them any representation, 
even in town affairs, is so unfair that it seems 
only necessary to bring it to public view to make 
it odious and to bring about a change. There- 
fore you deserve the greater honor, not only 
because you have suffered in a good cause, but 
because you have set an example that will be 
followed, and that will lead to happy results. 
Your case has its parallel in every township of 
New England. In the town where this is writ- 
ten a widow pays into the town treasury $7830 
a year, while six hundred men, a number equal 
to half the whole number of voters, pay $1200 
in all. Another lady pays $5042. Yet neither 
has a single vote, not even by proxy. That is, 
each one of six hundred men who haye no prop- 
erty, who pay only a poll-tax, and many of whom 
cannot read or write, have the power of voting 
away the property of the town, while the fe- 
male owners have no power at all. We have 
lately spent a day in celebrating the heroism of 
those who threw overboard the tea; but how 
trifling was the tea-tax, and how small the in- 
justice to individuals, compared with this one 
of our day! The principle, however, was the 
same—that there should be no taxation where 
there is no representation. And this is what we 
ought to stand by. Please to accept the sym- 
pathy and respect of one of your fellow-citi- 
zens. No doubt'you will have it from all in due 
time; or, at any rate, from all who loye to see 
fair play.—Very truly yours, 

: Amos A. LawrENce. 

Miss Abby H. Smith, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Tue Women Scuoor-Commitree oF Bos- 
Tton.—Two hearings have been had before Judge 
Wells of the Supreme Court, sitting in cham- 
bers, on the petition of Lucia M. Peabody, and 
Albert Palmer and others, citizens of Ware 14, 
asking for a writ of mandamus to issue to the 
Boston School Committee, directing them to 
restore the petitioner, Miss Peabody, to her 
rights as a member of that body, and a repre- 
sentative of the electors of Ward 14. No wit- 
nesses were summoned, the facts being agreed 
and the case reserved for the determination of 
points of law by the full court in June. Miss 
Peabody and the other petitioners were repre- 
sented by George S. Hale and Thomas W. 
Clarke; and John P. Healy, City Solicitor, ap- 
peared for the respondents. Mr. Clarke said 
that the reason giver by the committee for their 
action was not that they didn’t think her eligible, 





Mr. Beck showed that he was m:.nly enough to 


vage crew was in turn obliged tu signal the 
“Egypt” for help, and after a vain attempt on 
the part of the latter vessel to tow the disabled 


with eighteen feet of water in her hold, and is 
now doubtless at the bottom of the sea. Mean- 
while the rescued crew and passengers went on 
their way to New York, and no one can won- 
der that Captain Lemairé began shortly to re- 
flect that should ‘‘L’Europe” be safely brought 
to port by her English crew the fact would not 
redound greatly to his own individual honor. 
Of course he knew not.that his ship had vindi- 
cated her former commander by going down, 
and so he and inis subordinates turned the mat- 
ter over in their minds all the way across the 
ocean, and came out on reaching New York 
with statements to the effect that Captain 
Thomas, of the ‘*Greece,” had by force pre- 
vented him (Captain Lemairé) from returning 
to take charge of his ship; that the whole mat- 
ter of the abandonment was a conspiracy to 
secure salvage, ete., ete. On the other hand, 
Capt.ine Thomas and his officers deny these 
statements in toto, saying that every opportu- 
nity was given to the Frenchmen to return to 
their ship if they desired to da so. In short, 
the whole scandalous affair seems to be an out- 
growth of the traditional hatred which exists 
between French and English. Captain Thomas 
has commenced a suit against Captain Lemairé 
for slander. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

From Washington. 
SPECIAL TQ THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Wasuinaton, April 
FOR SWEET CHARITY. 

The fashionable world has been given over to 
charity entertainments the past two weeks. The 
love of humanity seems to have received a new 
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1874. 


stimulant which has given form to a desire to 
lift it from its miserable conditions, and we see 
this love flowered in acts as well as prayers. 
There has been no end to the amusements of- 
fered during the past fortnight, an. they have 
all been generously patronized by the public. 
The promenade-concert at Masonic Hall, for the 
benefit of the Children’s Hospital, was deserv- 
edly a success, and every dollar contributed will 
carry blessings to the donors as well as aid to 
one of the most deserving institutions we have. 
One of the surest evidences of the broaden- 
ing spirit of the age, and the deeper hold the 
desire for the good of humanity is taking upon 
the minds of men is the increased care and at- 
tention that is given to the demands of children. 
The proof of this is seen in many things, and 
notably in the improvement of the literature 
written especially for children. Contrast the 
well-written stories; the magazines devoted to 
the comprehension of the ‘young folks”; the 


attractive form in which history is written; the 
new and iniproved style of Sabbath-school hbra- 
ries with the meager, dry and uninteresting 
stuff that used to be put before them, and the 
want of interest in it put down to the natural 
depravity of the child. Then there is the pro- 
vision of parks and play-grounds in our cities 
for the children’s use; the gymnasiums, the 
kindergarten schools, matinees and lectures, de- 
voted to their pleasure and instruction. All of 
these speak plainly that a deep-seated reform 18 
at work in this direction. 








steamer into port she was finally abandoned 


“children’s column,” which has become .a fea- | 
ture in almost every newspaper of the land: the , 


| dollars. 
The Children’s Hospital gives abundant proof | of a Jady receiving more than nine hundred dol- | 


but that their Jegal adviser, Mr. Healy, didn’t | that Washington is cariog for its children in re- | lats, as the law, or rather want of law, was : | mat 
think her eligible. The petitioners claimed ' sponse t the advanced sentiment of the age. ‘ construed in the departments. There was noth- | free in the mail: First, newspapers, periodicals 


is always missed in the sovial heavens. 


assisted by her neice, Mrs. Moulton, who came 
to Washington to sing at Signor Barili’s fare- 
well concert on Tuesday evening. Nellie Grant 
also superintended a table, and looked as charm- 
ing as possible in the quaint old costume worn 
by our grandmothers. Miss Belle Richardson, 
daughter of Secretary Richardson, was greatly 
admired in the old-fashioned dress, which lent 
an added charm, if possible, to her sweet man- 
ners and always charming appearance. 
Richardson has won, during her reign as a 
Washington belle, the enviable reputation of 
possessing greater beauty of spirit, if possible, 
than of person; of unaffected manner, un- 
spoiled by flattery and attention. ‘This is also 
true of the President's daughter, who is soon to 
be transplanted to the old world as the bride of 








social standing. Americawill never have reason 
to blush for the representative of her women in 
the person of this young lady, who won all 
hearts to her when recently travelling abroad 
by her sweet and simple nature—a true type of | 
the women produced by a democratic govern- , 
ment. I feel sure she will shine with an un- | 
dimmed luster when surrounded by the queens, 
princesses and high-sounding titled ladies of | 
Europe. It is not strange that the attractions | 


stirred the souls of the community to deeds of | 


unloosed, and this enterprise netted a large sum | 
for the charity in whose interests it was inau- | 
gurated | 
CONGRESSIONAL. | 
Congress has been feeling the reiction after | 


things move on in a slow and easy sort of way. 
The discovery that the Senate-bill does not in | 
effect add but eighteen millions to the volume 
of the currency has quieted the uneasy feeling 
the fear of inflation had created, and the hard- 
money men are happy at the expense of the ad- 
vocates of more money. In the House the Leg- 
islative appropriation bill is being discussed, 
amended, and will probably pass without any 
great changes being made in it. Great effort, 
has been made to reverse the action of the com- | 
mittee in regard to reducing the number of | 
clerks in the departments, but Gen. Garfield 
thinks they have fully provided fur the reduc- 
tion in the additional hour which has been added 
to the day’s work. This is so transparent an eya- 
sion in dealing with this subject that it tails to 
commaad the respect of any one, Clerical work, 
especially involving calculation of figures, it is 

a well-ascertained fact, cannot be pursued with | 
advantage for more than six concecutive hours. | 
Hilgard of the Coast Survey, who has made this | 
a question of scientific study, says more than | 
five hours on accounts works hinderance rather | 
than despatch; ag the result af his observation | 
he says where a langer time is demanded the 

first hour in the morning is taken to correct the 

mistakes made in the last hour of the afternoon. | 
No one expects the additional hour will secure 

any more work. Some of the most trusty and, 
valuable public officers have been befare the 
committee to enter protest. Gen. Spinner, who 
is always on the alert whenever the interests of 
his bureau are in jeopardy, having been away 
during the last few months for his health, has 
been actively engaged to have his department 
“let alone.” He contends that, as the govern- ; 
ment holds him responsible for the business of 

his office, a decent consideration of lis views 

in regard to the machineyy Necessary to run it 

he has a right to demand. He feels very indig- 

nant at the wholesale slaughter that has been 

made of his employes, but has not been able | 
to effect a stay of proceedings in the matter. 
Gen. Spinner says the banks and large com- 
mercia] interests in the country take many of 
his best clerks from year to year now in con- 
sequence of the petty salaries paid ta them, and 
is quite severe in his denunciations of the action 
of Congress. 

The bill makes large reductions in the force 
of all the departments, and the unhappy clerks 
are marshalling all of their political forces to stay 
| the hand of tue destroying angel of dismissal. 
There has been a proviso adopted to the bill 
| abolishing all distinctions between the male and 
| female clerks in the Treasury department, ypan 
| which considerable discussicn Las been had and 
| different conclusians reached regarding the ef- 
fect of 1 upon the nine-hundred-dollar positions 
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} that were created especially for, and, up to 
! time, have been considered the peculiar property 
| of. the ladies—gentlemen not being eligible ta 
|these places. ‘Tlie amendment offered to this 
| same appropriation bill by Mr. Dawes, in 1570, 
jcovered this proposition, and opened at that 
| time the clerkships of all grades to women, or, 
| rather, it made an appointment to any grade 
j possible. This was done at that time to defeat 
}the effaré that was being made to raise those 
| ladies’ pay from nine hundred to twelve hundred 
There was at that time no possibility 


lent the grace of her presence to the tea-party, | 


Miss | 


an English gentleman of good birth and high} 


offered at the Martha Washington tea-party | 


benevolence; wher so much female loveliness | 
invites to sacrifice, the purse-strings are easily | 


the desperate effort over the currency-Dbill, and | 
(Mr. Hoar will, accordingly, deliver the first 


| Butler, 
| Lamar, Potter of New York, Nesmith, and Con- 
| ger, in the order named. 


| well, who will be followed by Senators Wash- 


' Thurman, Schurz. 


| stitution, and the first who has been called upon 


| election of Governor John Davis to Congress. 


| for the purpose of resuming the instruction of 


‘Jetter from 


'a beautiful selection of flowers to be placed on 
‘the coffin. 


| draped, and flags were at half-mast. 


be in Boston on Wednesday next. 

The late Alpheus Crosby, of Salem, devoted 

| himself with great zeal and enthusiasm to the 
settlement of questions arising out of the war. 
He became the principal editor of Major George 
L. Stearns’s well-remembered paper, Phe Right 
Way, the purpose of which was to promote 
*Reconstructian on Equitable Principles, in- 

‘cluding Suffrage without distinction of Race or 
Color,” 

Vice President Wilson, upon the advice -of 
his physician, who wants him to get away from 
excitements, will soon leave on a southern and 
western trip, which will probably extend to 
| California. He has lett for Washington, and 

the trip will he taken when he returns, and will 
| include a visit to the hot springs in Arkansas. 
His old friend and critic, Hon. F. W. Bird, talks 
of accompanying him if his business affairs can 
be seasonably arranged. 


| Sunday being the ninety-ninth anviversary of 


| the battle of Lexington, the inhabitants of that 


place celebrated the occasion. Sermons bear- 
ing on the event were preached in the various 
churches, and public services were held in the 
town hall, beginning at half-past7 o'clock, A. M. 
‘Many of the townspeople displayed flags from 
their hoyses. At Concord, Monday, the day 
was noticed by the ringing of bells and the | 
firing of salutes at sunrise, noon and sunset, } 
and by a parade of Co. C, 5th regiment, who | 
visited the battle-ground an] fired a few shots | 
at an imaginary foe. 

The programme for the formal announcement 
of the death of Senator Sumner in Congress on 
Monday next is settled, and the resolutions in 
the House will be offered by Judge E. R. Hoar. 


eulogy. He will be followed by Messrs. Dawes, 
George F. Hoar, Rainey, Kelley, 
In the Senate, the 
announcement will be made by Senator Bout- 


burn, Anthony, Morrili of Vermont, Fenton, 
Perhaps one or two others 
will be added to the list. 

Mr. Talbot is the sixth Lieutenant Governor 
who has become acting-Governor under the con- 


to fill that place since 1835, when Samuel T. 
Armstrong filled the vacancy caused by the 


The other Lieutenant-Governors who have be- 
come acting-Governors are Marcus Morton in 
1824, Levi Lincoln in 1800, Moses Gill in 1799, 
and Samuel Adams in 1793. Samuel Adams 
was the only one of these who was elected Gov- 
erner the succeeding year, but Levi Lincoln and 
Marcus Morton were elected to the office sev- 
eral years after thus filling it. 

Not only the friends of Mrs. Kriege and Miss 
Alma Kriege, but all who are interested in the 
success of Kindergarten schools in America, will 
be sani to learn that those experienced 
teachers intend to return to Boston in August, 


infant and normal classes in the autumn. A 
Mrs. Kriege, dated Hildesheim 
Germany, March 28th, says: ‘‘We have now 
had enough of rest and recreation, which leisure 
we have employed jn going on in the study of 
the reformatory ideas of Freebel and his follow- 
ers, with whom we have kept in constant com- 
munication. We also have visited a great 
many Kindergarten and industrial Schools. 
Now we long to be active again in our old field 
of labor, in which we hope to be yet of some 
use.” 

Dr. David Livingstone has at last been depos- 
ited in Westminster Abbey. The funeral took 
place Saturday morning, and was attended by a 
great crowd, including a full representation 
from the Royal Geographical Society. It was | 
also attended by the French, American, Ger | 
man, Italian, Portugese, and other diplomatic 
representatives, besides the most distinguished 
people of England. The Queen and the Prince 
of Wales sent their carriages as marks of respect 
for the deceased. Baroness Burdett Coutts sent 


The grave is in the center of the 
west part of the nayo of the abbey, near that of 
Stephenson, the celebrated engineer. At Glas- 
gow jhe publi¢ buildings were closed and 
There 
was a general manifestation of respect by the 
citizens, 

The national House has passed the bill pro- 
viding forthe free transportation through the 
mails of newspaper exchanges, and also for 
their free distribution in the counties of their 
publication, but not by letter-carriers. This is 
an inequality which skould not obtain. The 
yote was 175 yeas to 41 nays. The text of the 
bill is as follows :— 

‘“‘From and after the passage of this act the 
following mail matter shall be allowed to pass 











} need. Sold by grocers and druggists all over the 
country. JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
IS & 20 Milk street. 
CARPETS AT STILL LOWER PRICES.—Previous to 
removal we shall offer to our customers for cash 
| only— 
| 200 rolls Printed Berlins at 25 cents. Always be- 
fore sold for 37 1-2 
100 rolls Extra Stpertine tor $1.00. 
sold for less than 31 50 
| 100 rolls Kidderminster at 75 cents. 
| g1.25 
200 rolls new styles Ingrain for 50 cents, 


cents 


Never before 
Market value 


Price 
everywhere is 75 cents. 

| English Tapestries for $1.25. Alw iy~ sold for $1.08, 

| China and Japan Mattings at the carge*®anction 

| prices. 

| 1000 English Crumbeloths, with borders, 

| value. 

Floor Oil Cloths of high grades and common quali- 
ties at less than manufacturers’ prices. Elegant Vel- 
vet, Wilton, Axminster and Brussel- Rugs, Mats, ete. 
under value, 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET Co., 
373 Washington street, 
Next building to Adams House: 


at half 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS, 
for the benefit of the 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 

at the Christian Union Hall, 300 Washington Street, 
FRIDAY EVENING, May 1, at 7.45. Plays.—*The 
Little Treasure” and “The Widow’s Victim.” Tick 
ets $1.00. For sale, with programmes, at Ditson & 
Co.'s, 255 Washington street. 

MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
sOSTON.- This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 


press protection of depositors. 3m jan3l 





‘LADIES WILL PLEASE OBSERVE! 


We are opening, to-day, some very beautiful 


PARIS FLOWERS? 


New Designs, Finest Quality. 


Cushman & Brooks, 


33 to 39 Temple Place. ¥* 
Also an elegant new line of the real PABIS 
TREFOUSSE KID GLOVES, in very choicest 
Colors and Black! 


assortment of the 


“THOMSON SEAMLESS” 


KID GLOVES! 


Fashionable Colors and Black, etc., 


Aud a very attractive 


And Latest Novelties in 


LISLETHREAD GLOVES. — 


% 


Cushman & Brooks, 
33 TO 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


NOTICE. 


It 


We take pleasure in announcing that 


we hare returned to the 


NEW STORE, 


in our old business location, at 


NO. 202 WASHINGTON STREET, 


and shall be pleased to receive our friends 


and all who would be interested in in- 


specting the premises. 


Macullar, 
Williams & Parker, 


202 WASHINGTON ST 


apr25 1c 


Messrs. Cushma 
gant in their exter 
ment, 23 to 39 Te 
hosiery, gloves, &¢ 
passed, and in alll 
to be perfect. We 
flowers, the other 
about as charming 
could be desired. 
to trade. 

J. R. Osgood & ¢ 
ingmen’s Homes,” 
Rev. E. E. Hale; 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 


Ditson’s music-bouvks are worth noting. 
Invest in the Mercantile Savings Institution! 
a S. Evans has a fine seashore residence for 
sale. 
James Dingley & Co. have always something 
pleasing to say about their goods. 
The New England Carpet Co. are offering 


great bargains in carpetings. See ‘‘ Business 
Notices.” 

Shepard, Norwell & Co. make a very attract- 
ive announcement of hosiery for all classes and 
ages, this week. 

The private theatricals for the benefit of the 
Free Religious Association will be very choice. 
See ‘Special notices.” 

Mr. A. C. Mudge is opening some elegant 


tuffied sets at the very low price of 50 cents 
each, in white, pink, blue and black colors. 


Macullar, Williams & Parker are pronounced 


on spring overcoats as well as on choice clothing 
generally. New store—202 Washington street. 


Goldthwait, Snow & Knight are famous for 
superior goods, in new styles, in the carpeting 


They are opening just now some fancy 
43 and 45 


line. 
mattings, which are very elegant. 
Washington street. 

The first mortgage gold bonds of the Lamoille 
Valley, St. Johnsbury and Essex County Rail- 
roads, are indeed a conservative and profitable 
investment. The whole management is safe, 
and the security desirable. 

Mr. C. C. Holbrook, at 133 Tremont street, 
is more than ever winning the favor of old 
friends and the interest of new ones. His 
stock of laces and embroideries, infants’ and 
ladies’ outfits, hosiery, gloves, etc., etc., is very 
choice, wholly fresh, and most desirable. 

Messrs. Butler & Fleetwood, the subscrip- 
tion-book agents, at 47 Franklin street, prop- 
erly announce that they are the sole agents of 
the only authorized life of Charles Sumner. 
They are the leading house in their line, and all 
their works are first-class, in all respects. 

The painting by Matt. Morgan of the last hours 
of Senator Sumner brings that sad event vividly 
to mind. All the accessories and personages 
are correct, and the work is faithfully presented. 
It is on exhibition ina hall in Tremont Temple. 

The Parker-Memorialists introduce Miss Ad- 
die &. Ryan, Messrs. James Whitney and J. F. 
Rudolphsen, Mr. Charles Verron, violoncellist, 
Mrs. Beardsley, Miss Ella Price, and Miss Em- 
ma Chandler, in their fine concert to-morrow 
evening. All for 25 cents. Of course the hall 
will be crowded. 

The rattan furniture is rapidly coming into 
vogue. It is light, easy and comfortable at all 
seasons. The designs, too, are tasteful, even 
elegant; and none who use would do without it. 
The Wakefield Rattan Co. have made extra 
quantities for the ensuing season, which are 
mentioned elsewhere. 

Canegaly & Berwick, 267 Washington street, 
have Jong had an enviable reputation for hair- 
dressing, and now to add ladies’ hats, with flow- 
ers for their adornment, as well as for the hair 
and dresses, gives them an opportunity to oblige 
their friends that must be very welcome to pat- 
rons. We refer with pleasure to their card. 

For taste, good stock and prevailing styles, 
no hatters can surpass Jackson & Co., in,the 
Albion building, 59 Tremont street. They 
oblige gentlemen with their fondest preferences, 
and make a specialty of boys’ and youths’ goods. 
In all respects it is a first-class establishment, 
and the representative of Amidon and Dunlap 
of New York. 

Messrs. Learnard & JIartley, at their new 
store, Friend and Canal streets, just by the 
Maine oe are still continuing a magnificent 
business. Novelties and new designs are the 
order, which, with staple goods in carpets, oil- 
cloths, window-shades, &c., make every visitor 
pleased indeed with their extraordinary facili- 
ties tor business. It is indeed a parlor ware- 
house. 

The delightful marionettes, or puppet-show, 
conducted by Mr. Bullock, at Horticultural 
Hall, wins the approbation of all who witness 
the exhibition, and the desire is general to at- 
tend again. Not only the figures. but the rapid 1 
transitions, and the concluding transformation 
scene, are marvels of mechanical ingenuity. 
Give the youngsters « real holiday by taking 
them to the hall! 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks are simply ele- 
gant in their extended and complete establish- 
ment, 33 to 39 Temple place. In underwear, 
hosiery, gloves, &c., they are not to be sur- 
passed, and in all ladies’ furnishings they mean 
to be perfect. We looked at their gloves and 
flowers, the other day, and thought they were 
about as charming in color and suitableness as 
could be desired. {t js a grand store at which 
to trade. 





|}ca gave two exceedingly rare numbers, the 


| Mozart symphony and other delightful numbers. 


spired and inspiring ‘‘Messiah” down through 
the long list comprising Haydn’s graceful ‘‘Sea- 
sons”; the martial ‘‘Judas Maccabeus”; the 
fervent and soul-stirring ‘‘Passion Music” of 
Bach; the sweet ‘(Hear my Prayer” of Men- 
delssohn”; and many other works of as rare 
merit. Our native composers have not been 
forgotten, and J. kK. Paine’s oratorio of ‘St. 
Peter,” and Buck’s 46th Psalm will be brought 
out in a manner to make any composer proud. 
But, to many listeners, the gem of the whole 
will be Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, orchestral 
and vocal. The first time this was performed 
by this society, several years ago in Boston, its 
success was a noted thing; the enthusiasm of 
the audience ran so high that people waved 
their hats, handkerchiefs, anything they could 
find to wave, and shouted as audiences seldom 
shout. This time it will come even more tre- 
mendously as a performance, aided as the sing- 
ers will be by Thomas’s matchless orchestra. 
Let no one who loves a good thing stay away, 
and then feel forever after the galling pangs of 
regret. 

Composed as this organization is of most of 
the solo singers from the various churches in 
our midst, it would be strange if there could 
not be found a few who could render difficult 
music acceptably, even to critics, yet they are 
seldom called upon to assist in the solos. But 
one evening recently, at one of their numer- 
ous rehearsals, it was my privilege to listen 
to the grand voice of Mrs. Whitney, in the 
‘*Hear my Prayer,” and as her liquid tones ran 
lightly and smoothly through the bewitching 
melody, I wondered if—when we shall all be 
over on the other side —the voices which are so 
sweet here can be much sweeter there! The 
government is very efficient, and the president 
and directors models of earnestness apd faith- 
fulness. It is all work, work, work, now, though 
a real pleasure, too; but soon will come the 
glad fruition, and Boston will feel rich and 
proud in the possesion of a society which can 
add so much to her already well-established 
musical fame. It is to be hoped that the un- 
usual enjoyment which is thus promised the 
public wiil open up to their eyes the fact that, 
even in our own circles, we can find a very close 
approximation to what has long been thought 
was within reach only by crossing the ocean. 
Hundreds and thousands who love music and 
are critically appreciative, can never do that; 
but they need not die without being satisfied, 
for qhis grand society will render the immortal 
compositions of the old masters in a truly ar- 
tistic manner. The working material is of the 
best, and with such a conductor as Carl Zerrahn, 
and such a pianist and organist as B, J. Lang— 
two gentlemen whose names are household 
words—let us look for a week of uncommon 
and unrestricted pleasure. MiPee. 

THE LUCCA-THOMAS CONCERTS. 

Spite of the terribly depressing weather, Mr. 
Peck’s enterprise in introducing Madame Lucca 
to the concert-room was recognized by the 
presence of a large audience at the prima don- 
na’s first appearance in Music Hall, on Friday 
of last week. The doubts that had existed as 
to Madame Lucca’s success away from the oper- 
atic stage vanished with her rendering of ‘*Voi 
che sapete,” from ‘‘Nozze di Figaro.” Her 
rich fullness of voice was never more grateful, 
and its ample volume completely filled the vast 
room. Two charming songs by Muzio, more 
wide!ly displaying the artist’s technique, were 
given in the second part, and also ‘Connais tu 
le Pays,” from ‘‘Mignon.” The high note in 
the latter aria was taken with. fairly electrifying 
effect. Madame Lucca’s numbers were all en- 
cored. In response she invariably gave repeti- 
tions of the music sung. ‘This was one step 
towards reforming the encore nuisance, although 
not, perhaps, so intended. Madame Lucca’'s 
bearing on the stage was free from affectation, 
and her simplicity was as winning as it was wel- 
come after the exhibinons of artificiality and 
inartistic mannerisms that have been witnessed 
here this season. The artist’s reception was 
extremely cordial. Mr. M. W. Whitney con- 
tributed a recitative and aria from ‘The Cre- 
ation.” The ‘Thomas orchestra’ gave unal- 
loyed satisfaction in some of the best of its 
familiar pieces, prominent among which was 
the beautiful wedding mareh from **Lohengrin.” 
A novelty was the ‘*Hungarian Suite,” by Hoff- 
man. 

The second and last concert, on Saturday 
afternoon, was largely attended. Madame Luc- 


adagio from Selika’s great scena in ‘L’Afri- 
caine,” and the baritone song trom ‘ Tann- 
hauser.” Both of these numbers, as well asa 
beautiful song by Sig. Operti, sung by Madame 
Lucca in English, were encored. Mr. Whitney 
gave Sararstro’s fine bass song trom ‘The Magic 
Flute,” and the ‘ Bedouin’s Song” by A. H. 
Pease, to the composer’s accompaniment. We 
must candidly confess that the accompaniment 
was decidedly preferable to the song, which 
seemed ‘the attempt and not the deed,” and was 
in no way comparable with the composer's taking 
“Hungarian Song.” The orchestra played a 


Madame Lucca was recalled many times ard 
tlorally honored. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. 
The recital at Wesleyan hall, last week, con- 


TWO LECTURES. 
“FROM BAGDAD TO DAMASCUS.” 
Bishop Ferrette’s second lecture on Eastern 
life, entitled ‘Six hundred miles on a camel, from 
Bagdad to Damascus,” was the story ofa journey 
which he made camel-back between these two 
cities in 1856, in company with the English mail- 
carrier. He described the Oriential outfit with 
which he started, one of the principal teatures 
thereof being a huge pair of shining red-morocco 
boots. Each of tie camels carried saddlebags 
and blankets, and on their right side a goat-skin 
full of water. The camel, he said, had five sep- 
arate gaits, the walking pace about two miles an 
hour; the caravan step, about five miles an 
hour; the accelerated pace, the trot and the 
gallop. Atthe latter step it is possible to make 
one hundred miles a day for several days to- 
gether. When an European gets on a camel's 
back, the camel kneeling, he is apt to be thrown 
over the animal's head when he rises, hind feet 
first. The long swinging pace of the camel, 
throwing the rider’s body in a series of semi- 
circles, is apt to produce a sort of seasickness, 
but both these evils he escaped. He described 
the first night of the journey, which was spent 
in the encampment of a friendly sheik. At two 
o’clock in the morning the route was again taken 
up. During the day they were set upon by four 
Arabs, who robbed Bishop Ferrette of half of 
his clothes and all his manuscripts. The de- 
scription given of the encounter was very graphic, 
as was also the account of the intense sufferings 
caused by the awkward jot of the camel after a 
few days. Only twice in the nine days of the 
journey did the camels drink, and their daily 
food was only a handful of bran. When he ar- 
rived at Damascus the hump or his camel’s 
back had entirely disappeared, it having gone to 
support the life of the animal. 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON ON ‘“‘TURNER.” 
Thersday was the ninety-ninth anniversary of 
Turner’s birth, and Mr. Norton commenced his 
lecture, atthe Parker-Memorial hall, with a ref- 
erence to that fact. Joseph Mallerd William 
Turner was born in Maiden Lane, Covent Gar- 


den, April 23, 1775, and it was here that most 
of his early efforts, which made him so famous, 
were produced. His father was a poor man, 
and he struggled on through boyhood, without 
any assistance or: any training, working earn- 
estly and constantly by himself until, in 1789, in 
the fifteenth year of his age, he obtained by his 
own efforts admission as student to the Royal 
Academy. In 1790, only a year after, he was 
an exhibitor at the Academy. His talents were 
soon recognized, and he was elected an Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy in 1800, and an 
Academician in 1802. He was a constant ex- 
hibitor, and his works created a great deal of 
comment. He was always a conscientious 
worker, and even in the height of his success, 
he was as painstaking and careful as in the early 
doys when his reputation was yet to make. In 
character he was inclined greatly to melancholy, 
and though he had an affectionate nature and 
one that endeared him much to all who were 
brought in close personal relation with him, yet 
he was never married, and had no close binding 
home and domestic ties. He had been called 
inean, but that is not true, although a suspicion 
might be entertained that he might have been a 
trifle parsimonious. He was most inftlexibly 
honest, and when he was engaged to doa piece of 
work he never disappointed his patron by care- 
lessness or slovenliness of detail. He loved his 
art, and he labored to the last to reach his ideal 
of perfectness. He was, while living, reputed 
rich, and one of his companious said to him one 
day, ‘‘I’m told, Turner, that you are very rich.” 
“Yes,” was the reply, ‘‘but I'd give it all to be 
back to twenty years.” His constant grief was 
for his lost youth; he hated and dreaded the 
idea of growing old. 


culiarly pleasant and kind. He seemed to be 
entirely tree from all petty jealousies such as 
are usually to be found among persons of his 
profession. During the last years of his life he 
was on the Hanging Committee of the Academy, 
and one year, when some artist just growing 
into fame was exhibiting, there seemed no good 
picture. With a generosity peculiar to himself 
and fitted to his great genius, ‘Turner at once 
took down one of his pictures, which was hung 
in a very fine position, and put that of the young 
artist in its place. At another exhibition one 
of his pictures was hung between two of Law- 
rence’s. 


very greatly. Lawrence expressed himself very 
openly regarding the disadvantageous position 
in which his pictures were placed, and seemed 
very greatly annoyed. The day of the opening 
came; Turner was present with a friend, and 


claimed, with a horrified expression, ‘‘Why, 
what is this?” 
entirely. ‘‘Oh,” said the artist, ‘poor Law- 


it, and I can easily rub it off after the exlibi- 
tion.” ‘Turner was never heard to speak a word 
against a tellow-artist. If he could say noth- 
ing in favor, he said nothing at all. So far as 


Turner's relation with other artists was pe- | 


place in which to hang his really meritorious | 


| ages. 
The brilliancy of its coloring was a| half the fire and greatness which should be 


great contrast to those beside it end dulled them | theirs are stolen away bv men who cannot make 
{a rhyme. 


the two were looking about, when his friend ex- | 
Turner's picture was defaced | 


rence was so unhappy about his pictures that I 
smeared mine with lampblack; it will not hurt | 


artists in Studio building the present season, 
but they will be resumed next winter, as they 
have proved quite a success. 
The next general exhibition of the Art Club 
| will take place at their rooms next week. This 
| will be the closing exhibition of the season, and 
| there will be a pleasing display of pictures. 
The important sale of Mr. F. D. Williams’s 
pictures takes place, it must be remembered, on 
Monday and Tuesday next, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 
They are of rare merit, severally, and should 
bring generous prices. We bespeak the attend- 
ance of all art-lovers at Elliot, Blakeslee & 
Noyes's gallery. 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


EQUESTRIANISM AT THE RADICAL CLUB. 

‘‘Pegasus” was the title of a poem read by 
Mr. C. P. Cranch before some inembers of the 
Radical Club on the afternoon of Saturday the 
18th inst. A very lively ride did the poet give 
to the brains of those assembled, in the different 
meters now in vogue, to which the enthralled 
‘*‘Pegasus” was represented as ambling, trot- 
ting, galloping, etc. ‘The trembling versifier of 
modern days, who ventures near the crater of 
the apparently extinct volcano of old poetic en- 
thusiasm without the daring or ability neces- 
sary to awaken its fires, was amusingly portrayed 
by Mr. Cranch, who sat tolerably well in the 
saddle of the wing-bound ‘*Pegasus,” and gave 
excellent imitations of the styles of Bryant, 
Holmes, Emerson, and others, ending with a re- 
production of Tennyson’s manner. Pleasant 
as were Mr. Cranch’s feats in the character of 
the supposed poet of the day, they did not ex- 
cite the bystanders to imitation—‘‘ Pegasus” bear- 
ing, as it turned out, a strong resemblance to 
Dan Rice’s comic mules—since nobody would 
ride him after the reading was over, although 
there were those present who might have impro- 
vised replies in rhyme and meter if Apollo ‘ad 
80 disposed them. 

The present appears to be the most productive 
period of Mr. Cranch’s life, and very fortunate 
is it for his hearers that it is so. His old voca- 
tion of preacher was very pleasantly resumed on 
Sunday the 12th inst., when he gave before his 
friends of the Twenty-eighth Society, a sermon 
which delighted them much. The brush which 
he has wielded for so many years has not blunted 
the nib of his pen, which does fresher service 
than ever after its master’s long vacation amid 
the realms of art. 

But has the Pegasean fire wholly died out 
from our literature, or is Mr. Cranch too modest 
about the Olympus of whose air he has himself 
taken a sniff? The age is probably one of more 
generous and thoroughly unselfish enthusiasms 
than have ever blossomed since the early Chris- 
tian centuries. The charities which are found- 
ed, the lives which are led, the noble deeds done 
without thought of emulation or ambition, make 
our cra one which should rot blush beside any 
of her earlier sisters; but comparatively little 
of this enthusiasm goes into literature. The 
patriotism of some of our poets will bear com- 
parison with that of Dante or of Buonarotti, 
but they often make the mistake of being exclu- 
sively poets, of cultivating no other of their 
faculties than the literary. This tendency is 
fatal to a man’s general growth, and cannot be 
supposed to have a very advantageous effect 
upon his mental productions. The mind, like 
the body, has different parts, muscles and func- 
tions; and the play of one of these parts cannot 
be neglected without damage to all the rest. A 
poet should not be allowed to become effemin- 
ate through languishing in his study until he 
grows a one-sided intellectual invalid. He 
must be forced by his friends to brave the storms 
of the world; must carry his delicate sense of 
the right and the beautiful into politics, where 
unclean reptiles are now ruining the fair popu- 
jar fame. He must not be set upon a hobby- 
horse ‘*Pegasus” by admiring acquaintances ; but 
tust enter into the conflicts of the day and take 
his share of bruises like any other man. The 
feartul mediocrity and prairie-like evenness of 
surface which is rapidly growing to be charac- 
| terisuc of our literature is owing not only to 
| the blessed fact that every one is now well edu- 
cated and accomplished, but also to the sad eir- 
|cumstance that those who write poetry and 
| those who live it are generally distinct person- 

Scholasticism and student habits belit- 
‘tle the character of: professional pensters, and 





The poet, like the Christian, should 
be in the world, though not of it; and if his 
friends, like those of Don Quixote, should tam- 
} per with his library-walls and drive him forth 
| into life, where he may always derive fresh in- 
| spirations and enthusiasm, they would be doing 
| him a kindness and not an injury. J: BR. Ae 
WORKING-WOMEN AGAIN. 

My sketch was too long last week; and yet I 
stopped before [ had said all. The subject 
| (working-women), though old, is ever new, and 
; 1 will add another word: Though there may 

be a seeming disproportion between the wages 


| 


in depicting the tragic. And yet, representa- | 
tions of that character omitted, we should say he | 
excelled in comedy. In Ingoldsby’s ‘Devil's | 
Banquet,” his majesty’s revelry was an effective , 
temperance lecture. But we must not particu- | 
larize. We will only add that we at times felt 

that the facial expression was tov intense. Bt | 
time will tone that down. Jane Green. | 


CARPETS. 
_ GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


43 & 45 Washington St., 





LITERARY NOTES. 

‘‘Hitchcock Hall,” in the Congregational 
building, so-called in honor of the late Samuel 
Hitchcock of Brimfield, who left $25,000 to 
fit upa library-room, will be ready for use as 
a library this summer. The hall is elliptical 
in shape, sixty by forty fect in area, and from 
thirty to forty feet in height. It is fire-proof in 
construction. There will be ten ornamentai 
alcoves for shelves. The skelving capacity 
will be 75,000, and there are now from 40,- 





Have replenished their stock with LARGE IN- 
VOICES, NEW PATTERNS, by last arrivals 
from England. Also, the NEWEST THINGS 
from the most reliable 


American Carpet Manufacturers. 





«a to 50,000 volumes awaiting places on its eae eee em 
shelves. 

Bayard Taylor, writing from Naples, says: ‘The Handsomest Lot 
“Lowell has just reached Rome on a visit to — OF— 


W. W. Story, and Henry James, Jr., is lei- 
surely enjoying Florence. Boker is expected 
shortly froin Constantinople for a brief sojourn. 
Literary England is represented only by Wil- 
liam and Mary Howitt and T. A. Trollope, who 
seem to have become permanent residents. The 
wind sweeps the squares and quays as sharp and 
keen as if it blew over ice-fields. A fortnight 
ago the Rev. J. C. Fletcher, who is here pre- 
paring a work on Pompeii, was taken bodily off 
his feet and blown against some masonry, in- 
juring him rather severely. 


Mr. Emerson sent the following letter to the 


FANCY MATTINCS 


IN THE CITy. 


—ALSO— 


WHITE & RED CHECKS, ALL WIDTHS. 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


43 and 45 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 2t 


committee formed to promote his election as 
lord-rector of Glasgow University :— 

Concord, Mass., March 18, 1874.—Gentlemen : 
I received a few days since your letter of the 
17th of February, inviting me to allow my name 
to be proposed as one of the candidates for the 
lord-rectorship of the University of Glasgow. 
I contess to a surprise that reached almost to 
incredulity, which the careful reading of your 
paper changed into a respect and gratitude to 
the kind and noble feeling which you and the 
young gentlemen whom you represent have 
honored me. Dr. Stirling’s letter, which came 
to me with yours, added its confirmation and 
the friendliest details to your own. At first I 
thopght the proposition so novel, and so un- 
likely to be sustained by the whole body of the 
matriculated students, that I must not think of 
it as other than a kindest compliment of a few 
friends, and very precious to me as such, but 
only to be respectfully declined. On thinking 
it over, I find it is fur you, and not for me, to 
judge of the probabilities of the election, and 
that you, and not I, must decide whether these 
are such as to justify you in actually proposing 
my name to the electors. If you persist you 
are at liberty to propose my name, and, if 
elected, I shall certainly endeavor to meet your 
wishes and those of the university as to the 
time and the duties which the office shall re- 
quire. With this letter I shall send to Boston 
my affirmative reply by the ocean telegraph, as 
requested by Dr. Stirling. —Yours, with very 
kind regards, R. W. Emerson. 


HOSIERY DEPARTMENT. 


SHEPARD, 


NORWELL 
& CO. 


HAVE RECEIVED PER STEAMER “SA- 
MARIA," 


> CASES 
GUIVET & CO.’S 
NCLUDING 
MISSES? 


CELEBRATED 
if 
ERI, 
GENTS’ 
FANCY-STRIPED HOSE, 


FRENCH 10S! 


apres 


REMOVAL. 


LEARNARD 
& HARTLEY 


Invite the attention of their friends and 


the public to the new location now 
occupied by them at 147, 149, 151, 
153 Friend street, S4, 36, D8, 
6O Canal street, opp, south side Boston 
& Maine Passenger Depot. 


We are daily in receipt of 


OVELTIES 


AND 


EW DESICNS 


IN 


Carpetings, 


OIL CLOTHS & WINDOW SHADES, 


AT THE 


MAMMOTH CARPET STORE, 





Learnard & Hartley, 


BOSTON. It 


apr25 


Maison de Modes, 


267 WASHINGTON STREET. 


We have received from Paris our New Styles of 


HATS, 
FLOWERS for the BONNETS, 
HAIR and DRESSES, 


in elegant and tasteful assortment. 
We keep only the first quatity of Hair, and do the 


TURDAY, APRIL 25, 1874. 








SE eetig ERE 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 








‘Our Great Specialty ! 


| Parker: Memorial Entertainments, 


CORNER BERKELEY AND APPLETON STREETS. 





SUNDAY EVENING, April 26, at 7 3-4 o’clk, 


GRAVD CONCERT! 


| MISS ADDIE S. RYAN, contralto. 

MR. JAMES WHITNEY, tenore. 
| MK. J. F. RUDOLPHSEN, baritone. 
| Mrs. GEO. W. BEARDSLEY and Miss ELLA RICE, 
| soprani: | Mr. CHARLES VERNON, violoncellist; 
| Miss 


| H () \ ¢ 
EMMA CHANDLER, accompanist — CAR- 
} | LYLE PETERSILEA, conductor. 
OV ¢ NN (¢ | Tickots 24% eents—at Ditson & Co.’s and the door. 
9 a 


NOTICE TO LADIES AND GEN- 
TLEMEN. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
| 33, 35,°37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Have Just Opened the most perfect assort- 


LADIES’ ment of sizes 


India Gauze, Go-samer, Spring 
and Summer Merino and Silk 
UNDERVESTS anit PANTS. 


GENTLEMEN'S 


Zephyr, India Gauze, Gossamer, 
Merino and Silk UNDERVESTS 
and DRAWERS. 


‘MISSES’ AND BOYS’ 


Zephyr, India Gauze, Gossamer, 
Merino UNDERVESTS & DRAW- 


INFANTS’ AND CHILDREN'S 


LAST HOURS OF 


SUMN ER, 


| 
| Painted by MATT. MORGAN, 
ON VIEW AT 
TREMONT TEMPLE, 
From 10 A. M. tu 10 P. ™. 
2t 


Admission 25 Cents. apres 


HORTICULTURAL HALL. 
GLORIOUS SUCCESS ! 








EVERY EVENING, at 8 o’clock. 
MATINEES EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY, at 2 o’clock. 

The Grandest Puppet Show in the World. 


BULLOCK’S ROYAL MARIONETTES. 


From Crystal Palace and Great St. James Hall, 
London. 





Admission $1, 50 and 25cts. Children 50 and cts. 





PE cicten a : apris tf W.J. BULLOCK, Manager. 
Reis cMbERVERTS Sn ewe: | 
ERS. THE 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY’S 
SILK UNDERVESTS THIRD 

















and DRAWERS. 


AND FULL LINES 


Medium Weight, Fine lity 
UNDERVESTS and DRAWERS. , 


ALSO, ENTIRELY NEW LINES 


“inest Qualities and Medium 
Grades Spring and Summer HO- 
SIERY,in the most Fashionable 
Styles, such as Lisle Thread, Silk, 
Balbriggan, Silk Clocked, Sea Js- 
land Cotton, British, French and 
German GOODS, at our usual very 
Low Prices. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
33, 35, 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL. 


WILL TAKE PLACE AT, 


BOSTON MUSIO HALL. 
MAY 5 TO 10, 1874. 


For which occasion the following Eminent Talent has 
been engaged : 
MISS EDITH WYNNE, MRS. J. HOUSTON WEST, 
MRs. H. M. SMITH, 
MISS ADELAIDE PHILLIPPS, 
MISS ANNIE L. CARY, 
MR, NELSON VARLEY, MR. GEO. L. OSGOOD. 
MR. WILLIAM J. WINCH, 
MR. M. W. WHITNEY. MR. J. F. RUDOLPHSEN, 
MR. JOHN F. WINCH. 


Theodore Thomas’s Celebrated Orchestra. 


Increased by the addition of Eminent Boston 
Musicians to 


EIGHTY-FIVE PERFORMERS. 
The Society's Chorus of 
SIX HUNDRED VOICES. 








THE MOST APPROPRIATE 


SUMMER FURNITURE 


FOR 


SEASIDE COTTAGES, 
MOUNTAIN VILLAS, 
CITY AND COUNTRY HOUSES, enieaia dekiaasins 
» ORATORIO MATINEE. 


| Mendelssohn's “Christus” and ‘‘Hear My 


IN NEW AND BEAUTIFUL STYLES. 


Dudley Buck's Psalm, “God is our Refuge.” 
Chairs of All Descriptions, 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 
Miscellaneous Concert by Grand Orchestra 
and Vocalists. 
FRIDAY EVENING. 
Sofas and Reclining Chairs, 
Work-Tables and Baskets, 
Flower-Stands, 
Fire-Wood Holders, Ete. 


Bach's ‘‘Passion Music.’ 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 
Baskets of Every Kind, 
Mats and Matting, 


Miscellaneous Concert by Grand Orchestra 
Window-Shader, 


and Vocalists. 
rooms, Ete., 


apr25 it 
| CARL ZERRAHN........ Conductor of the Festival. 
LANG Organist. 
TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 5th, 
OPENING CONOERT. 
HANDEL'S “JUDAS MACCABEUS.” 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 
Miscellaneous Concert by Grand Orchestra 
and Vocalists. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
First part of Haydn's ‘‘Seasons"’; Beetho- 
ven's Ninth Symphony, and other Selections. 








SATURDAY EVENING, 
J. K. Paine’s Oratorio, ‘‘St. Peter.’ 
SUNDAY EVENING, 
CLOSE OF THE FESTIVAL, 
HANDEL'S “MESSIAH.” 


Mr. THEODORE THOMAS will conduct a portion 
of the Festival Programme. 


— 
Season Tickets, at $15 each, will be for sale on and 

after April 9: and Single Tickets for the Oratorie 

Concerts, $2.50 and $1.50 each; and to the Orchestral 

Concerts, 31.50 andl $1 each, according to location, 

jon and after April 25th. 

| Orders for tickets, with money inclosed, may be 
directed to A. P. PECK, Boston Music Hall. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WAKEFIELD RATTAN COMPANY, 


Sold, WHOLESALE and RETAIL, by 


all first- eel 
ee ta | april A. P. BROWNE, Secretary. 
class Dealers in Furniture, and at the Company’s : _ “ ie : 
Warerooms, 


| 
| Twponrann 
129 FRIEND, and | 


ART SALE. 
36 CANAL STREETS, | MR. F. D. WILLIAMS, 
BOSTON. 


| Long and favorably known as an artist in th's city, 
| being about to sail for Europe for a protracted ab- 
| sence, and Wishing first to dispose of his entire col- 


apres 


ot 


his religion was concerned, and he expressed , #94 dress of many behind counters, it seems 
no religious belief at all, and whether he had | Unjust hence to infer that they are fallen wo- 


sisted of pianoforte and vocal offerings; the 
men. They may board with their parents, or 


J. R. Osgood & Co. publish this week ‘‘Work- | 


PLAIN AND - FINE COTTON 


best work and our customers can rely on having the 
same attention and care paid to their orders as for- 





JACKSON & CO. 


| lection of finished pictures, stadies, sketches and 
drawings, has put then into ou- hands to: e sold by 
auction. 


ingmen’s Homes,” a practical, sensible book by 
Rey. E. E. Hale; a curious little volume by | 
George A. Shove, called ‘Life under Glass,” | 
which proposee to cure consumption by artificial | 
tropical climate in winter ana bracing ones in| 
summer; ‘Good Luck,” a German novel, said 
to be of extraordinary interest ; and an American 
edition of Bwdeker’s world-tamous European 
Guide-Books, which will be a great convenience 
go those Wio purpose going to the continent. | 
They are remarkable for full and exact infore 
mation, and tor the exquisite beauty of their 
maps. 





FASHION NOTES. 





MRS. JULIA FOWLE’S OPENING. 
We received a neat little billet saying ‘‘Mrs. 
Julia Fowle, 4 May ward place, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, April 2¥d and 23d, will open | 


f 
| 


her spring and summer miljinery.” Although | 


. | 
we knew it was only a new version of the | 
‘spider and the fly,” we “‘walked into her par- 
lor’—we could not help it—and were eaught. | 
We had plenty of company, however, fur we 
found her rooms thronged with visitors, and | 
most of them were so well pleased with her | 
styles that before leaving they left orders for | 
bonnets or hats of which she had a very beauti- | 
ful variety. Of the bonnets that pleased us was 
one of black thread-lace trimmed with a wreath 
ot blue forget-me-nots round the front, and a 
; a very delicate | 


cluster of apple-blossoms of | 


shade on the sides, reaching nearly to the back. 
Another bonnet of black lace embroidered with | 
trimmed with a eluster of roses of differ- | 
shades, a black feather with beads inter- | 
spersed, and a plaiting of erépe lisse round the 
face, was Very beautiful. A black chip hat trin- 
gued with bead lace, a wreath ot blue flowers | 
and jet-coral, and a gray chip caught up on the 
right side, trimmed with heavy gray silk, a gray 
feather, moss-rose buds and a bird-claw holding 
asteel bail, a wreath of pink flowers on the under 
side, Were doth very elegant A black neapoli- 
trimmings of lace, canary-colored ribbon 
and flowers of the same shade with blue forget- 
meenots, dooked very neat and tasteful, A 
brown straw ket, turned up at each side and at} 
the front, trimmed with two colors of silk cut on} 
the bias, of a beautiful shade of brown and of | 
eream color, a dark-brown feather and a bronzed 
buckle, was commented on and admired by all. 


Jets, 
ent 


tan, 


first by Mr. B. J. Lang, the latter by Mr. George 
L. Osgood. The piano renderings included 
choicest selections from Chopin, Bargiel and 
Handel, together with Liszt's transcription of 
Rossini’s “Charity,” and were given with the 
utmost finish and most deeply satisfying effect. 
The vocal numbers were also finely chosen from 
canzonets and songs of Haydn, Schubert and 
Franz; butalas! the human voice, whose tones, 


any or not there is nothing in his works to show, 


say so. In 1851 Turner did not exhibit, his 
friends missed him from his accustomed places 
of resort, and he could not even be found in his 
painting-room. Finally he was discovered liv- 
ing under an assumed name in quict lodgings in 
Chelsea, sadly impaired in health. He was un- 
able to leave the house, and yet as long as he 
had the strength he would creep to the windows 





if rightly given, can so emulate the divine, stood 
in bitter contrast to the silvery utterance of | 
a Chickering grand. One could but bless the | 
helpless dependence of the mass of wood 
and metal upon the will of the masterly manip- | 
ulator; its severe mechanic limitations forbid- | 
ding the sickening drag into a desired interval | 
that seems to be a pet and stylish trick of many | 
most popular vocalists, or the vossibility of the | 
strained and Jaborious singing by main force, to 
the peril of nerve and yein. Queenly nature | 
does her best work with perfect accuracy and | 
devoid of apparent effort. 
The organ recital at Conservatory hall gave | 
its hearers a pleasant hour with the strong and 
polished phrases of Mendelssohn. Mr. Whit- 
ing played from memory his own transcription 
of the eloguent theme, ‘On song’s bright pin- 


jons. 


THE BOSTON ORCHESTRAL CLUB CONCERT. 


The Boston Orchestral Club, which apparently | 


includes about the same combination of our resi- | 
deat players which belongs to the Musicians’ , 


Union, gave @ concert on Sunday evening last | 
at Music Hall. Mr, F. F. Ford, whom we had | 
previously known as a fine violin player, con- 
ducted with excellent taste. Mozart’s sym-j| 
phony was played in a manner that quite equalled | 
the standard of the Harvard orchestra, which is, | 


| we believe, comprised in this club, and a grand 


march and chcrus from Wagner's ‘*Pannhaus- | 
er,” was superbly given. A noyelty was the 


| overture and entracte from C- Cloggner Castel- 


li's opera * Louise,” performed under the com- | 
poser’s direction. The composition was musi- 
cionly, but as dry as possible in the way of in- | 
terest. Miss Clara Nickels made a happy suc- | 
cess in Pamina’s difticalt aria from ‘*The Magic | 
Flute.” Mr. Lang gave a very brilliant contri- | 


‘bution jn Mendelssohn's capriccio in B-minor. 


Mr. C. i. Hgyden did not appear to the same 
advantage as in clamber cotcerts in the trying 
pieces which he had selected. The instrumental 
solos were altogether pleasing, and fhe concert 
was entirely successful. 


of his house to watch the sun rise. Here he 
died on the 19th of December, 1851, in the at- 


'ternoon, with his windows open to the setting 


sun. By his will he directed that his property 
should be used for founding a home for poor 
and decayed artjsts, which should be called 
‘Turner's Gift,” but distant relatives disputed 


' the will and obtained the money, so that per- 


sons tor whom he did not care became his heirs 


and ‘*Turner’s Gift” had no existence except in | 


the wishes and imagination of the artist. 





ART NOTES, 
PETERSEN'S MARINES AND REV. MR. 
THE ART-CLUB ROOMB. 

Going into these rooms, on Saturday evening, 
what vision is this that meets my gaze? I had 
heard praises of these pictures from the lips of 
artists and others, but my dull senses had no 
faith in, no imagination of, the reality—the 
wonderfully-beautiful clouds, the swelling sails, 
the restless living waters. Looking at that 
larger picture I could almost fancy myself toss- 
ing on tne waters of the harbor. Indeed I was 
carried back to the days when as a child I leaned 
over the railing of the bridge that crossed the 
little river that ran wapdering through the vil- 
lage, or sat on the rocks by the lake-shore gaz- 
ing upon the restless waters, until I imagined 
myself moving on their bosom. I have heard 
that the artist was a melancholy man. How 
could one be melancholy who could eall forth 
such creations! Now that his soul has gone 
beyond and above the sails of his phantom ship, 
on whom will his mantle fall? The rooms are 
very cheerful in the gaslight and the light of 
these pictures. I wonder if from these the 
face of the speaker borrowed luster! The sub- 
ject of the lecture was ‘‘History and Art in 
' Athens.” I took a front seat where I could hear 
| easily. 
| ful vyes-—— there! at this memory they remind 


COOK AT 


but probably he had no belief; it is quite safe to | 


I also could distinctly see the wonder- | 


with friends who board them cheaper than at 
| boarding-houses. And, then, many women in| 
| matters of dress have the faculty of inflation, 
}as Congress has with the currency, making a 
| small amount of expenditure go a great way and 
}appear larger than it really is. I have since 
| heard the subject discussed, and a denial of the 
| statement that once in four years six thousand 
| tallen women are recruited from the ranks of 
working-women. I am more than glad to give 
| them the benefit of the doubt. I wish I could 
be essured there is less intemperance among 
men than reported. 

The subject of dress suggests another point. 
; Mrs. Ballou said, as an admission, to the ef- 
| fect that it is the privilege of woman to ‘‘make 
| herself look as pretty as possible.” We speak 
| of a pretty child, a pretty boy, a pretty girl, or 
woman, and I think I have heard the term pretty 
man. But who ever heard of a man’s making 
himself look pretty? If slie had said it is wo- 
;man’s privilege to make herself beautiful it 
would have been well. To be beautiful im- 
plies something more than artistic dress, mere 
external adornments; it implies qualities of 
mind and heart that give expression to the face, 
without which the other is comparatively worth- 
less and fleeting. But to look pretty is some- 
thing very superficial, and I think every woman 
should protest against the phrase. 

MR. GILL’S READING. 

| I enjoyed the privilege of listening to Mr. 
Gill's Shakespeare and other readings at the Par- 
ker-Memorial hall. It is no great privilege to 
sit within sound of what you cannot distinctly 
hear—understand—as I sometimes have. But 


Mr. Gill has that necessary requisite of a pub- 

lic speaker—a good voice. His enunciation is 

also distinct, and his pronunciation no affected 

| and outlandish style. He seems to me consci- 

entious and truthful in that he advances no! 
opinions on subjects he has not attended to, 

has not studied; though one so positive in opin- 

ions he has accepted, so enthusiastic, so intense, 

so sensitive ta the tragic, must necessarily color 

his expositions and representations with his own | 
personality. And I imagine that most readers | 
and actors have their own interpretations of | 
given characters; at least they have their indi- 

vidual manner of representing them. 





} 
} 





LADIES’ 


merly. 


New Styles of Hair Dressing constantly 
received. 


CANEGALY & BERWICK, 


Extra fine Plain and Faney Striped 


LISUE-TREAD HOSE, 





apres (Successors to J. AUGUSTE.) at 
Each Lot at trom 25 o NEW BOOK™. 
33 per cent, under reg- WORKINGMEN’S HOMES. 
ular prices! By Epwarp E, HALe. Iémo. Paper, 75 cents; 


Cloth, $1.25. 





CONTENTS: Coéperative Homes—The Quincy Associ- 
ation—The Village in Dedham—Cheap Trains in 
Massachusetts—Homes for Boston Laborers—Bos- 
ton Cobperative Society—How they lived at Nagua- 
daviek—How they live in Vineland—How they live 
in Boston, and how they die there. 


LIFE UNDER GLASS. 


Containing Suggestions toward the Formation of Ar- 
tificial Climates. By GEORGE A. SHOVE. $1.00. 
Aningenious and not chimerical plan for bringing 
the tropics into New England in Winter, and Arctic 
coolness in Summer, for the comfort and cure of in- 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO,, 
WINTER STREET. 


~HOLBROOK'S, 


133. TREMONT STREET 133 


In addition to the B.aAR- 
GALWVS in KID GLOWES,-. 
MOSIERY and TABLE 
LEWES we are offering, we 
shall 





valids, especially of consumptives. 


G00D LUCK, 


By E. WerNeR. Translated from the German by 

FRANCES A. SHAW. Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, @1.25« 

A story of German life in the great mining dis- 

tricts. “A remarkably entertaining novel,” says Mrs, 
Moulton in New York Tribune. 


BADEKER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


By special arrangement, an American edition of 
Bedeker’s celebrated Guide-Books: Belgium and 
Holland (31.75)-The Rhine (32.00)—No. Ger- 
many (22.00)—So. Germany and Austria (35.50) 
—Paris and No. France ($2.00)\—Switzerland 
(22.50)—No, Italy ($2 50)—So. Italy (32.00. Trav- 
eller’s Manual of Conversation in English, German, 
French and Italian (31.25). These compact, compre- 
hensive Guide-Books are amply supplied with exe.’1- 
lent Maps ond Plans. #@> Persons intending to visit 
Europe will see the great advantage of procuring 








OPEN \EW GOODS 
MONDAY, April 27th, 


IN ALL. DEPARTMENTS. 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


Novelties in Laces, Lace Articles, An- 





His rendering of Poe's ‘‘Raven” pleased me 
greatly. I have regarded the poem as represent- 
ing one who had loved and lost, who had no faith | 
in immortality, but, for the sake of the departed | 





the-e books to aid in forming their programmes more 


tique Lace Tidies, Antique Lace Collars, | jup-iigentiy. 
extra fine Hamburgs, Real Laces, Hand- 


kerchiefs, Sets, Eto. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent. postpaid, on re- 


ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


| The collection comprises over one hundred titles, 
and includes some of his best and most elaborate 
works. and many of his most carefully painted studies 
}und sketches. The will be found to be very versa- 
| tile and attractive in subject, and to be distinguished 
for picturesque effectiveness in drawing and color. 
| Now on exhibition at our gallery, No. 127 Tremont 
} street. Sales to take place on MONDAY and TUES- 
DAY, April 27 and 2s, at two o’clock, P.M. 

apll ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES. 


PARIS 


Ruffled Nets 





ALBION BUILDING. 


SPRING HATS, TYROL HATS, 
IMPERIAL, VICTOR, DERBY, 
FRENCH SOFT ILITS, 


ENGLISH PATTERNS—STYLISH, GENTLEMAN- 
LIKE, SEASONABLE, 


AMIDON AND DUNLAP SILK HATS. 
UMBRELLAS, CANES, GLOVES, 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 











; | —AT— 
NEW STYLES! NEW GOODS! = 5 paves pep spp 
SPECIALTY. 


Boys’ and Youths’ (roods. “White. Pink, Blue 
JACKSON & CO. and Black, 


ALBION BUILDING, | 
, | JUST OPENED 


59 TREMONT STREET. 


apr25 


—BY— 


Andrew C. Mudge, 


| 
SABBATH SCHOOL SONG BOOK! | 


Triumphant Success of the New and Beautiful Sabbath 
School Song Book, the 


RIVER OF LIFE! 
By H. S. PERKINS and W. W. BENTLEY. 


This undoubtedly tine book has been but a short 
time before the public. and the publie is already con- 
vineed of its surpassing merit. Witness the great 
sales—many thousands. Witness che decided words 


of praise from hundreds of Sabbath School workers 02 WASHINGTON 


in all directions. 
RIVER OF LIFE! | 
A Superintend nt in Charleston. s. ¢ “We | BEST 
SPRINC 
CLOTHING 


pronounce it the best book we have ever used.” 
At Retail by the Manufacturers. 


Cor. Washington and Summer Sts. 


It 


“sri 


apres 


, Says? 


RIVER OF LIFE? 


A Clergyman in Philadelphia is “Greatly pleased 


With it.’ 
RIVER OF LIFE! 
A Secretary of a5. 8. Unton, in Illinois, believes it 
“Surpasses any other I have examined.” j 
These are but a tew out of a multitude of commen- | 








n sey oe > i ’ rith . : 
vas recherché. A drab bonnet trimmed wi ! © S, RYAN’S TESTIMONIAL. a ee “ee oer rp ATS 
: pee ote if same shade, a steel ornament and} MISS ADDIE 8. RYAN'S TESTI |me somewhat of Prof. Luagtellow 8 nc I} one, would reach out into the darkness for a ray | ‘oe 
4 oe mere ’ . ieneyenere as Ps vo > , aor 3, > rhe oy % a > as : * a *. 
UO\ ES. rc pies, was neat and stylish. '  'Pisig sweet singer and accomplished young’ could see them when they did open wide, ~ lof light; but the ‘‘Nevermore! nevermore!” | JAMES R 0s600p & C0 Mie hia SOisa Lind egal Tor nae eeaee has 
wr es, as ata st s - . ivi e > P >, rh) | . i } 2 ' i ma ye F | 
macys litie ones were not forgotten, and! Jady is constantly engaged in generous deeds ; ee pag of . 7 er eee was the tragic death-knell of all hope. From ’ ’ ‘ y given greater or more universal satisfaction eee 
oe a ; : : ior} : i with prophetic vision, as he rehearse e StOTY | this to ‘Mark Twain” is a 1 &e 1 those e . v Specimen copies mailed, post-paid, for BO cents During the past few months we have been prepar- 
over: “ty bats were displayed suitable for) , among our resident singers no one is more ~~ ; ‘ : . EY tion “ ong way; and those apr25 BOSTON. It iy nage ‘at: Copies. 64 Sole ‘ vatbeaen ps : 
reveral pretty I and among our reside 8 of that moonlight night spent in the Parthenon | who have heard this gentleman say the imitation I , i 3 ery the Hundred Copies, $80. Sold by all} ing. with the greatest po-sible care, for oar RETAIL 
TRADE, the best stock of SPRING CLOTHIN«: 


was complete. For myself, I did not know 
enough to appreciate it, nor do I understand 
just what good use Mark Twain is to the warld. 


Infants’ Robes, Caps, Skirts, Blankets, 


} 
srooks, 
Etc. Llama Jackets and Points, Shetland 


we have ever manufactured. 


: of white straw, trimmings of white! 4. ‘ng of praise fur various delightful quali- ; 
them. One of white st deserving of praise for various delightful q |—the sounds that ascended from the city below, | 
| P 

These goods, together with an unsurpassed stor? 


ri : ink rosebuds, and one of white chip) ge. ry ; ‘sss y abroad, shé has ? anes : : 

ribbon and pink i bl aay a ad lilies-of te — ¥ cee eee ai .. pre Paes poe her | the voices of children, the rumbling of wheels, 
wis us ) > ribe § S-OT- . ‘adv Yv % »fess > E g 

with trimmings of Dive . By mesay Keronos. et eet | distant music, and the nearer screech-owl, the 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 


PLACE. 


cuncing that 
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our friends 
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& 
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1t the erown, were exceedingly 


von top ¢ 
vals) } branch 


pretty. Mrs. Fowle intends to make this 
of her business & specialty. 

The flowers were beautiful, and great taste 
has been shown ig their selection. There were 
clovers, both red ang white, bachelors-buttons 
of several shades, violets, ajgnonettes, poppies, 
asters, and roses of every colog, Phere were 
sprays consisting of several kinds of fowers 


whose colors harmonized beautifully; one oF; 


violets, a blush-rose and rose-buds ; another of 
barberries, violets and heath; and atill another 
of orange-blossoms and green leaves, end 

verv beautiful wreath of 
peeping out from among gree leaves. Indeed, 
the show-case looked like a miniatyre Constrva- 
tory, so natural were the flowers and so pretty 
the combination of colors. We can assyre 
jadies ghat they will find something to their 
taste if tuey give Mrs. Fowle a call, and after 
once patronizieg her will be sure to go again, 





MUSIC XOTES. 
AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 
»s for the Third Trien 


THE HANDY! 

As the time approacny : ae 
nial Festival of this time-honored society it will 
stand every one in hand to keep tbe fact In view 
that a rich and rare treat is in store for big. It 
has come to be quite the thing to speak of this 
as the oldest, the largest, the beet, kc., musical 
society among us, as it assuredly is; but few, 
comparatively, of our thousands understand its 
intrinsic merit as our exponent of the highest 
art in music. It would well repay one to at- 


tend one of its informal rehearsals—taking up however, 
work so difficult that most any other wonld| the overture, and t 


shrink from it, and carrying it through trium- 


bantly. r 
pacers festival, of all styles—from Handel's in- 


lilies-of-the- valley | 


A great variety is proposed for the 


ray E . ony al benefit con-| >. Sa : : 
way to popular favor Her annual benefi ( | bird of Minerva; the various places of interest 


cert will be given on Saturday evening of next 
week, jn the Parker-Memorial hall. The names 


of the artists arg not yet announced, but the con- 


cert will be one of the best of the season, and 
the many admirers ot the deserving heneticiary 
will, undoubtedly, fill the hal}. They may be 
assured of listening to the best music. 
TEACHERS’ SOIREES. 
| On Wednesday evening, at Mechanies’ Hall, 
| Mrs. Fanny Frazer guster, and at the Parker- 
Fraternity rooms, Mrs. J. H. Long, gare, re- 
| spectively, concerts by their pupils. 
lw 
fences. Atthe former Mrs. J. H. Foster made 
i her mark as the possessor of a voice of great 
| sweetmess, Miss Sally Clough, Mrs. H. B. H. 
‘Carter, and Mr. Charles Abercrombie, also 
| gained warm appreciation. 4¢ the latter, the 
chorus and solo singing was gli go0d—Mys. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Oakes, Miss Holbrook, Miss 
, Barr and others, quite distinguishing themselves. 
l IN GENERAL. 
ar incident occurred on Saturday 


{| A singul 
‘Theodore Thomas and his orchestra 


afternovs. 
| were to give a concert 16 the Music 


s ers ‘ bled af the appotaied e : 
thousand persons had assembled mi half appear gressct. The present condition ot the 


e purity of their language, and the | our own disposition to question the renderings | 
of the one and the conclusions of the other, | 


;fime—but the performances were delayed 
‘an our in consequence of a teamster having 
unwittingly carged away several of the instru- 
'ments from the building in mistake for some 
‘ belonging to the Germania dang, which he was 
| employed to remove. The missing instrawents. 


| with the performance of a Mozart symphony 


minus more than half the violas and several 


violins, 


could not be recovered in season for 
be orchestra had to proceed 


to be seen trom thence, the surrounding emi- 
nences, the plain of Marathon, the waters dotted | 


| with rugged islands; the olive-groves, apres, 


ders, and other bright-red flowering plants that | 
' might have been born of the blood of her war- | caricature 


| riors; the visions called up by the past of that 
| wonderful jand, and its mighty heroes, associat- 
‘ing with their victories the birjh of our Ameri- 
can republic. 
to the effect as almost without spiritual ideas, 
living so familiarly with their gods as to mate- 
rialize them even. It seemed to me that Mr. 


Both halls! Cook regarded their constant surroundings of | 


ere crowded by stylish and interested audi- | gods, dwelling with them as they were having ‘*Magdalena, the Spanish duel,” was excellent. 
prme' Their trag- | 


the opposite effect on their minds. 
edies were enacted at the hour of rosy morning, 
{the coming of tae sun, and so different in char- 


‘acter from the frivolous, sometimes vile, thing | 


| we call atheater. Their architectural and geo- 
‘metric ideas were remarkable. He said there 
| was neither a straight line nor a perpendicular 
‘in the Parthegon. The floor Jooked perfectly 
'even, but examination proved it ta be a curve, 
a slight elevation in the center, and the columns 
inclined inward, so that they would meet if ex- 
tended far enough. The Madeline at Paris has 


that are perfectly straight, and at a distance 


people, t n 
strides in modern improvements the re made dur- 


ing the last thirty years, he thought betokened 
a bright future for Greece. The lecture was an 
intellectual bouquet, artistically arranged and 
Larmonious in coloring, from which I have 
culled a few dowers that seem to have withered 
in the gathering. Jane GREEX. 
IN GENERAL. 


Mr. Taine speaks of the Greeks | 


But I'm content that thase who want his service | 


should enjoy the privilege. It did seem to me 
that his ‘*Reminiscences of School Life” carica- 
tured, rather than faithfully pictnred, the decla- 
|mations of school-boys; but then, probably 
was the design, and it did cause 
| merriment. The demand for ‘‘Curfew cannot 
| ring to-night” I imagine to be partially from its | 
newness ; and then the acting, the representation | 
of swinging by the be}l-tongue, was effective ; but | 
I dare not say that the pathos and tenderness of | 
| @ voung girl in the supposed condition was per- | 
| fectly rendered, nor can I suppose any man. | 
certainly not till later in life, capable of it. | 





With regard to the Bhakespeare readings | 
, scarce feel that I have the right to express an | 
|opimon otherwise than in a willingness, a de- | 
sire, to hear more and often. These utterances | 
jof Shakespeare’s characters have a wonderful | 
fascination, worthy to be repeated again and | 
again as the verses of the Bible have been used | 
_as texts for sermons throughout Christendom. 

| That different readers have different concep- 

| tions of the same passages is no detriment any 

more than the different interpretations of Scrip- | 
(ture by different sects. Let us have all of | 


Hall; twWo falsely been said to resemble this. The lines o | Shakespeare we can get, whether readings by | 


| Mr. Gill and others, or lectures like those of | 
| George MacDonald on Macbeth and Hamlet, | 


notwithstanding. However crude the beginning, 


the student and reader of Shakespeare is en- | 


gazed in a good work in turning attention to 
what is so worthy of study. 

Aside from the Shakespeare readings, Mr. 
Gill’s second evening, without depreciating the 
| first, was @ decided improvement upon it— 


| ‘There are to be no more receptions by the ' seemed a greater success. His specialty seems apr25 


Shows, — made Underelothing. The public are respectfully informed that the ONLY 
AUTHORIZED LIFE OF HON. CHARLES 
SUMNER will be issued by the publishers of his 
complete works, Messrs. LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


HOSIERY, KID GLOVES, ETC., 
The material for this biography was left in the 


“Trefousse,” best quality, Kids, Real Bal- hands of his Literary Exeeutors by the distinguished 

briggan Hose, Pure Silk Underwear, Chil- Senator; and negotiations for its preparation are now 
* in progress. 

dren’s Socks and 3-4 Hose, Cartwright &! It will be published uniform with the complete 

Warner’s Underwear. 





} works, nine volumes of which have already appeared. 
edited by the Senator himself, and the matter for the 
| remaining volumes is now in the hands of the 


HOLBROOK’S, _ 


133 Tremont Street 133) ,x5 1m 
aprad Lied | 


printers. 
Y Messrs. BUTLER & FLEETWOOD, 


47 Franklin Street, Boston, 


apr25 at 
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apr25 
HOUSE 
| For Sale! 


| Near Beverly Shore, on the Gloucester road, be- 
! tween Beverly an! Beverly Farms Station, within an 
! eighth of a mile from the bay—a CONVENIENT House, 
| with stable. in good order. Will be sold at a bargain 
| if applied for before being let again. Price $5500, 
Apply  B.s. EVANS. 
Merchant-’ Bank Building, 
26 State street. 


66 ’ ” 
PAPA'S OWN GIRL. 
| By MARIE HOWLAND. 
} One of the keene=t reviewers in this country says: 
| “This great American Novel w grander than anything 
GEORGE Eliot ever wrote.” What hgher praise 
could it have ? PUBLISHED BY 
| JOHN P. JEWETT, 27 Clinton Place, New York. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
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|; apres 3 


of the best imported piece goods, for garments vv 
order, in our custom department, and a full stock « ¢ 
choicest articles in the Furnishing Goods departm:: 
are now offered at fair prices in our NEW STORE, :. 
202 Washington Street. 

As all who have visited our workshops and wh: 
sale rooms, since our removal, have expressed mt 
surprise and gratification with what they have se 
we would here give notice, that for a short time x 
visitors who desire it may have an opportunity of 
going through the building upon making application 
at the counting room 

It 4 
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Anti-Slavery Reminiscences. --- V. 


BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 

rning over now the pages of the first vol- 
neat oe LAberator, after the lapse of forty- 
three years, what a tide of memories of that 
‘‘day of small things” fills and overmasters me! 
I am reminded, in the first place, of another 
and a contemporaneous journal, the Christian 
Soldier, in the columns of which, when just 
twenty-one years of age, I first assumed the 
responsibilities of editorship. The first num- 
ber of this paper appeared simultaneously with 
the first number of the Liberator. It was a 
small semi-monthly sheet, devoted to the main- 
tenance of Orthodox views of Future Retribu- 
tion, in opposition to the then rising ‘heresy’ 
of Universalism. It superseded the Anté-Unt- 
versalist, which, under the editorship of Mr. 
Origen Batcheler, had carried on the war against 
Universalism in a way that did not entirely ap- 
prove itself to the leading evangelical clergy- 
men of Boston, who encouraged me to take 
hold of the enterprise and prosecute it in a less 
belligerent, not to say less vituperative, spirit. 
Whether or not there was more of Christian 
courage than of youthful presumption on my 
part in undertaking such a work I shall not 
now venture to decide. Of one thing I am 
sure—if I were born for anythirg it was to be an 
editor. My qualifications were few enough, cer- 
tainly; but if Horace Greeley was right in say- 
ing that the way to make a good editor is to 
‘‘feed him on ink,” then my training had been 
of the right sort, for I had been ‘‘devil,” roller- 
boy, compositor and pressman, in regular suc- 
cession, and had also tried my ‘prentice-hand 
with the pen. My theological furnishing, I sus- 
pect, was rather scant, but I had Lyman Beecher 
for my mentor, and I knew enough not to ven- 
ture beyond my depth. My office, from the 
first, was not far from that of the Liberator, 
where I was a frequent and deeply-interested 
visitor. As I have already stated, Mr. Garri- 


day, contemplating the character and conse- 
quences of slavery, was moved to say: “TI 
tremble for my country when I remember that 
God is just, and that his justice cannot sleep 
forever,” had noc the time fully come in 1831 
when some messenger of God was needed to 
lift up a voice of warning and protest that should 
be heard from the lakes to the gulf, and from 
the shores of the Atlantic to the prairies of the 
West? Such a messenger was William Lloyd 
Garrison, and the time will surely come, if it 
has not already arrived, when his grateful coun- 
trymen will enshrine his name among the great- 
est of their servants and benefactors. 

The first numbers of the Liberator were 
warmly welcomed by.a few philanthropic and 
far-sighted persons in different places at the 
North, but it was received coldly and distrust- 
fully by the great body of the people, and in 
influential quarters was pronounced an ‘‘incen- 
diary” and ‘‘fanatical” paper. The general 
complaint on the part of those who were indif- 
ferent to the question was that the language in 
which the editor attacked slavery was harsh and 
violent. And, indeed, it may as well be con- 
fessed that some very sincere but timid friends 
of the cause were nota little affected by this 
objection. One of Mr. Garrison’s most intelli- 
gent and devoted friends, under a keen appre- 
hension of the popular sensitiveness to any as- 
sault upon slavery, besought him to find a name 
for his paper less belligerent than the Liberator, 
and suggested that he should call it the **Safety- 
Lamp.” The eminent man who, if I mistake 
not, made this suygestion, still lives, and I think 
he will smile when he sees this allusion to an 
incident which, perhaps, he has forgotten. 

Mr. May himself, as he informs us, once re- 
monstrated with Mr. Garrison on account of the 
severity of his language. ‘‘Do try,” said the 
good man, entreatingly, ‘‘to moderate your in- 
dignation, and keep more cool; why, you are 
all on fire.” Mr. Garrison stopped, laid his 
hand on his dear friend’s shoulder with a kind 
but emphatic pressure, and said slowly, with 
deep emotion: “Brother May, I have need to 





son was my model editor and hero, and, since 
listening to his lectures in Julien hall, I had 
been in complete sympathy with his anti-slavery 
views. In the fall of 1831 the office of the 
Christian Soldier was removed to a room ad- 
joining that of the Liberator, and the two papers 
were for some time printed on the same press. 
This brought me into still cluser relations with 
the editor of the Liberator, and gave me con- 
stant opportunities of intercourse with the faith- 
ful few who rallied at his call. 

In that ‘“‘small chamber, dark, unfurnitured 
and mean,” with a bed on the floor in one cor- 
ner and a printing-press in another, where Gar- 
rison and his partner ‘toiled o’er their types,” I 
tirst made the acquaintance of some of the no- 
ble men whose names became historic in conse- 
quence of their devotion, through evil as well as 
good report, to the anti-slavery cause. Among 
these 1 may mention Samuel J. May, Samuel E. 
Sewall, David Lee Child, Ellis Gray Loring, 
John G. Whittier, Joshua Coffin, Benjamin C. 
Bacon, Arnold Buftum and Moses Thatcher. 
Mr. Garrison, however busy with his pen or his 
composing-stick, was always prompt to welcome 
all who came to see him, whether from curiosity 
or sympathy, or from a desire to obtain infor- 
mation respecting his views and plans. In pub- 
lic he could in that day speak only after the 
most careful preparation by writing, but in pri- 
vate conversation he was delightfully free and 
grandly impressive. If, as somebody has said, 
“eloquence is logic on fire,” then he was cer- 
tainly eloquent. His faith in the principles of 
freedom was absolute, his recognition of the 
humanity of the negro without limitation or 
qualification; and no mas could hear him talk 
for five minutes without being impressed by his 
earnestness and supreme devotion to his work. 
Otten, while engaged in working off the edition 
of the Christian Soldier, did I ‘stop the press” 
to listen to his impassioned talks with visitors. 
How impressive, how convincing, he was! How 
pure and tender was his sympathy not only for 
the slaves but for the free people of color! 
What power of argument and illustration did 
he display in dealing with the current apologies 
fur slavery and the popular objections to eman- 
cipation! Especially was he mighty in the 
Scriptures, citing with a marvellous pertinency 
the words of prophets and apostles and of Jesus 
of Nazareth as support and warrant for all his 
doctrines and measures. In his presence timid 
men became bold, the doubting were convinced, 
and cavilers saw their sophistries swept away 
like drift-wood upon the surface of a mighty 
stream.‘ Every one who approached him saw 
at once that he was a man such as Jean Inge- 
low happily describes: ‘*The right man to fol- 
low any cause, let it be What it will, is he who 
loves it well enough to fling to it everything he 
has in this world,#fnd then think that not 
enough, and so fling himself after it. This last 
item often weighs down the scales held in heav- 

n, and the man gets what he gave himself for.” 

It was inevitable that such a man, in pleading 
the cause of a down-trodden and despised race, 
and in attacking a system that had its intrench- 
ments in church and state alike, and that was 
closely intertwined with the religion as well as 
the politics and business of the country, should 
incur the charge of fanaticism, recklessness 
and violence. Such ‘has been the fate of re- 
formers in all ages. The very names which at 
the present day are cherished as the brightest 
and the pest were by their own generations cast 
out as evil. Jesus of Nazareth, whom the great 
majority of the Christian world adore as God, 
was crucified as a fanatic and a traitor, and the 
apostles of his religion were regarded as the 
offscouring of the earth. The leaders of the 
great Protestant reformation incurred the most 
terrible denunciations by their efforts to purity 
the church and emancipate mankind from the 
terrors of superstition and priestcraft. Indeed, 
there is not av example in all history of a man 
who set himself resolutely to the work of re- 
claiming ® nation from any system of iniquity 
that did not thereby bring upon himself a flood- 
tide of censure and odium. Mr. Garrison’s at- | 
tacks upon slavery and its supporters were mild 
in comparison with those of Milton upon the 
tvrants of his time and their abettors; yet of 
the latter Dr. Channing has well said :— 

‘In regard to the public enemies whom he 
assailed, we mean the despots in church and 
state, and the corrupt institutions which had 
stirred up a civil war, the general strain of his 
writings, though strong and stern, must exalt 
him, notwithstanding his occasional violence, 
among the friends otf civil and religious liberty. 
Chat liberty was in perl. Great evils were 
struggling for perpetuity, and could only be 
broken down by great power. Milton felt that 
interests of great moment were at stake; and 
who will blame him for binding himself to them 
with the whole energy of his great mind, and 
for detending them with fervor and vehemence! 
We must not mistake Christian benevolence, as 
if it had but one voice, that of soft entreaty. 
it can speak in piercing and awful tones. There 
is constantly going on in our world a conflict 
between good and evif. The cause of human 
nature fias always to wrestle with foes. Al 
improvement is a victory won by struggles. | It 
is especially true of those great periods which 
have been distinguished by revolutions in gov- 
ernment and religion, and trom which we date 
most rapid movements of the human mind, that 
they have been signalized by conflict. Thus 
Christianity convulsed the world, and grew up 
amidst storms; and the Reformation of Luther 


was a signal to universal war; and liberty in | 


both worlds has encountered opposition, over 
which she has triumphed only through her 
own immortal energies. At such periods men, 
gifted with great power of thought and loftiness 


of sentiment, are especially summoned to the | 


conthet with evil. They hear, as it were, in 
their own magnanimity and generous aspirations, 
the voice of a divinity ; and, thus commissioned, 
and burning with a passionate devotion to truth 
and freedom, they must and will speak with an 
intlignant energy; and they ought not to be 
measured by the standard ot ordinary minds in 
ordinary times. ) 
umidity, of a sincere but effeminate virtue, will 


be apt to look on these bolder, hardier, spirits | 
as violent, perturbed and uncharitable; and the | 


charge will not be wholly groundless. But that 
deep teeling of evils which is necessary to effec- 


tual conflict with them, and which marks God's | 


most powerful messengers to mankind, cannot 
breathe itself in soft and tender accents. The 
deeply-moved soul will speak strongly, and 
ought to speak so as to move and shake na- 
tions.”* 

Samuel J. May, who combined the gentleness 
and sweetness of the Apostle John with the 
boldness and energy of Paul, tells us, in his 
Recollections of the Anti-slarery Conflict, that 
ence, When he was in Dr. Channing's study, the 
doctor objected to Mr. Garrison that his style 
Was excessively severe, his epithets harsh, 
eNasperating. Mr. May thereupon 
took trom the doctor's bookcase a volume of his 
writings, and read to him the passage about Mil- 
fon which T have just quoted. The doctor 
bowed and smiled blandly, saying: “I confess 
the quotation is not inapt nor untairly made.” 

Phe truth which Dr. Channing so frankly 
confessed must be obvious to every candid 
mind, 


abusive 


Milton litted up his indignant voice, every one 


of the doctor's words w he Bee! eS i 
; pcb vad eA Common people drink all the *‘bodka” they can | 


tore applicable to the tormer than to the latter. | 
! 


Indeed, 


the 


ed, when we look at American slavery in 
ight of the professions of the American 
people, 
pends nee 


, even the calmest and most judicious 
riend 


bnkehk Abs humanity must concede that ho re- 
‘ormer of any age ever had better justification 
than Mr. 
use of strong and indignant words. If liberty 
was in peril in Milton’s day, was it not equally 
so when the American people, insensible to the 
debasing and criminal character of slavery 
were prostituting alike their moral and political 
power tor its perpetuation? If Jefferson in his 


@Channing’s Works, Vol. I., pp. 24-5, 


ate 


Men of natural softness and | 


f we compare the giant evil whieh Gar- | 
Mison assailed with the tyranny against which | 


as embodied in the Declaration of Inde- | 


be all on fire, for I have a mountain of ice about 
me to melt.” ‘From that hour,” says Mr. May, 
«<I have never said a wore to Mr. Garrison in 
complaint of his style. Iam more than half 
satisfied that he was right, and we who objected 
were mistaken.” 

Mr. Garrison, in the third number of the 
Liberator, thus alludes to the objections made 
to the style of his attack upon slavery :— 

“In attacking the system of slavery why so 
vehement? so unyielding? sosevere? Because 
the times and the cause demand vehemence. 
An immense iceberg, larger and more impeue- 
trable than any which floats in the Arctic ocean, 
is to be dissolved, and a little extra heat is not 
only pardonable, but absolutely necessary. Be- 
cause truth can never be sacrificed and justice 
is eterna}. Because great crimes and destruc- 
tive evils ought not to be palliated, nor great 
sinners applauded. With reasonable men I will 
reason; with humane men I will plead; but to 
tyrants I will give no quarter, nor waste argu- 
ments where they will certainly be lost.” 

In the second number he said :— 

“The hearts of some individuals are like ice 
—congealed by the frigidity of a wintry atmos- 
phere that surrounds, envelops and obdurates. 
These may be melted by the rays of humanity, 
the warmth of expostulation, or the breath of 
prayer. Others are like adamantine rocks: 
they require a ponderous sledge and a powerful 
arm to break them in pieces, or a cask of pow- 
der to blow them up.” 

The man who wrote these words had a clear 
apprehension of the great work to which he was 
called, and of the means required to insure suc- 
cess. The hour for the arraignment of slavery 
and for the organization of a movement to in- 
sure its overthrow had come, and lo! here was 
the man!—Christian Union. 





Life in St. Petersburg. 
Beg 
A LETTER FROM MINISTER MARSHALL JEW- 


St. Petersburg, March 5th, 1874.—I wonder 
whether you don’t think 1 am lost sometimes. 
I am not, but am quite firmly anchored up in 
this so-called cold climate. It has not been cold 
at all this winter, though I understand it is ex- 
ceptional. We have had about ten days of zero 
weather, not more, and those run 5 degrees to 
10 degrees below only; a few days and nights 
down to 10 degrees above zero, but most of the 
time 20 degrees to 30 degrees above, cloudy, sour 
weather; but now it is bright and sunny—a foot 
or two of snow only. No trouble in sleeping 
warm at all. Wood is burned mostly, and costs 
about $8 per cord; plenty of coal, but all from 
England, and costs about $10 per ton — soft 
coal. Houses are perfectly comfortable, all 
with double windows, and fitted in close and 
tight, so we suffer most from want of ventila- 
tion. Housekeeping is both troublesome and 
expensive. We have a Russian footman who 
speaks English, French and German; a Ger- 
man butler who speaks English and French; 
German cook, speaking Russian and (ierman; 
Russian chamber-maid, speaking nothing else, 
besides those serfs, or ‘‘Alugiks,” or servants of 
the lower order, who do most of the work, in 
fact. Oh, yes, and a ‘‘lampiste,” or man to at- 
tend the door, look after the fires, and trim 
lamps—a Russian who speaks a little English 
and French. Besides these, we have one or two 
coachmen, a man part of the time to bring up 
wood and coal, a man once a week to brush and 
polish the waxed floors, and a man every other 
day to come in and water the flowers, of which 
every fine house must have a lot. Isn’t this a 
crew, beside a French lady’s-maid, which we al- 
ways have. The houses are heated by stoves 
and grates. We have fifteen fires all told in 
cold weather and twelve or ten always in winter. 
For two months before Lent we did little but 
attend balls, parties, dinners, receptions, routs 
and presentations, not going to bed till next day 
most of the time. I got up at ten and the bal- 
ance of the family about noon. In December 
the sun rose at nine o’clock and set at fifty min- 
utes past two — not much of a day at best. At 
one ball at the palace there were two thousand 
five hundred guests, one thousand nine hundred 
of whom sat down to supper at two o’clock in 
the morning, and six hundred took their lunch 
stanling. It takes forty-five thousand candles 
to light this palace tor such a ball. At this ball 
there were more royal persons than I ever saw 
together before: the Empress of Russia, Crown 
Prince and Princess of Prussia, Prince and 
Princess of Wales, Crown Prince of Denmark 
—the above are all of imperial rank; of royal 
rank there were the Duke and Duchess of Ed- 
inburgh, all the Russian Grand Dukes and 
Duchesses, Prince Arthur of Enyland, and fif- 
teen or twenty princes trom Asia and Europe be- 
sides. We had had a separate presentation to 
them all previously. They all danced and 
mingled with the crowd. The new married 
Duchess of Edinburgh, in whose honor this 
! ball was given, wore the celebrated Russian 
| diamond-necklace, estimated to be worth $20,- 
| 000,000. The Empress’s dress was trimmed with 
| solitaire diamend buttons, each one of which 
| was worth $50,000 to $100,000, All the inn- 
}perial ladies wore diamond crowns. It is 
| thought there were more diamonds worn that 
| night than ever before at one time, as they came 
|from the three empires of Germany, England 
}and Kussia. It is of no use to try to describe 
| the scene. 
' <A week afterward there was a small and se- 
leet ball given there to one hundred guests. At 
| this time the supper was laid in the large hall, 





pee fitty feet, and forty feet high. Forty palm- 


j trees, twenty to thirty feet high, had been 


! 
| built a table for ten or twenty guests; eight 
| thousand candles lighted this room, so we sat 
down to supper in a real palm-grove. It was 
{magnificent beyond description. This is lat- 
| itude sixty, the same as that of Greenland. 

| Speaking of green-houses, we visited one the 
other day for trees and shrubs, ferns and cacti 
jonly, not flowers, which has thirty thousand 
Varities in it, 
specimens. All the corps dtplomatique are in- 
vited every winter. There appears to be no 


joceasion. This, of course, is seldom done. 
|The emperor is a splendid man, very polite, 
and for that matter so are they all to us, 
(is little or no middle class in Russia. 
| live like princes. 
| slaves. 
nobility ; very low and degraded are the work- 
{ing classes. But it is vastly improved under 
| this emperor, who is really a just and good man. 


Russia has its own code of morals, I suppose, | 


From our point of 


which the people live up to. 
They all cross 


| view there are no morals here. 


) themselves on going past a church or shrine. | 

There is a shrine in every house, in the presence | 
| of which no one can wear his hat, not even the | 
So inside a Russian door hats off—a | 
| carpenter's shop, saloon or palace—it’s al] the | 


| emperor. 


same. They keep Lent rigidly. Circuses and 
' theaters are full Sundays, except in Lent. 


There are over sixty *tproswicks” or téte days | 


in the year on which no one will work. 


more 
world. 


Drunkenness is 


is done on that day. 
country in the 


common than in any 


get. Their food is a black, sour, rye bread and 
cabbage-soup mostly. 


of beings. 
evenings. 


are entirely lacking in this country, that it 
makes the difference very marked to an Ameri- 
can. The French language is almost as much 
used as the Russian; more so, in fact, in the 
higher circles. 


E COMMONWEAL’ 





“Oh!” says I, “Idaho.” ‘‘Yes,” says he, ‘hide 
a hoe.” : 
The hymn in which occur the lines— 
““O come, angel band ; 
Come and around me stand; 


and American books are in all first-class libra- 
ries, Russia having but comparatively little lit- 
erature of its own. Law and order here are as 
much respected as with us. While the emperor 


appoints everything and everybody, and can do : 
Sh as rid likes, still he governs by and O bear me away on your snowy wings 


through law. The knout is long since abolish- To my immortal home ;” : 

pig atrial by jury is regular and safe. It| reminded a cold-blooded critic, who believed 
is no heathen country, by a long ways, but the | the singers were lying. of the negro who prayed 
Greek or orthodox church is strict in its disci-| the Lord: ‘Roll a big rock down; kill me, 


|}which is about one hundred by three hundred | 


brought from the green-house ; round each was | 


and seventy thousand pots or | 
end to the money this court spends on such an | 


There | 
The few | 
The many work and live like | 
Very fine and handsome people are the | 


Sun- | 
day is less cared for, though generally no work | 


But they are a good-natured, laughing race | 
There is but httle social life here, | 
though in fact not much visiting, as we do it} 
So much social intercourse comes | 


Garrison and his associates for the | TO™ our schools and religious affinities, which | 


pline and thorough in its organization. 

Divorce is almost impossible. 
few. 
for attempts on the emperor's life. 


is now full of pretty good people of this kind. 
This nation is growing rapidly in all the direc- 
tions of national greatness. 
pushed slowly but steadily. Most of the people 
I see can already read and write. But the rich 
being so rich and the poor sv very poor makes 
progress very slow. The police regulations are 
perfect, though people drive through the streets 
as fast as ever they can go. ‘Those on foot have 
no rights which the carriages are bound to respect. 
Handsome black Tartar horses go past one like 
the wind, with little light harness, no blinders, and 
low, light sleighs, or sledges, as they call them. 
Nobody goes out a minute here without being 
fully wrapped up in fur, and no one sits a minute 
in the house with them on. In the halls are 
servants to take off and care for these wrappers. 
In this way thev never appear to take cold, In 
no other way could they live in this very change- 
able climate. Not one of us had a cold this 
winter. So all the stories about this being so 
bad a climate appear to us to be a humbug. 
But great care is necessary, and that everybody 
takes of himself. So in this way we get along, 
and, on the whole, find the climate not bad. Do 
I like it? Well, some. Don't believe I should 
want to spend my life bere though. Itis a great 
thing to see for a time, and I find my colleagues 
pleasant people, and the social life of indoors 
was enjoyed for atime. In all the elements of 
strength and greatness America is so far ahead 
of Europe that the contrast is painful. So my 
eyes constantly turn toward Hartford, after all. 
But I read a great deal of politics and write 
many letters, and hear from home daily almost. 





MISCELLANY 
Bupvua’s Lesson.—(By John W. Chadwick. ) 
Kisagotami saw her first child’s face ; 
She saw him grow in knowledge and in grace ; 
But it was only for a little space. 
Kisagotami saw him lying dead ; 
Against her heart she pressed his curly head, 
And forth into the neighbors’ houses sped. 
“Something to heal my darling’s hurt!” she 
cried. é 
‘Girl, thou art mad,” was all that each replied. 
But one: ‘Thy cure with Buddha doth abide.” 


Still holding the dead child against her heart, 

She tound the prophet and made known her 

smart: 

“Buddha, canst cure him with thy wondrous 
tz” 


‘‘A grain of mustard-seed,” the sage replied, 
**Found where none old or young have ever died, 
‘*Will cure the pain you carry in your side.” 
Kisagotami wandered forth again, 

And in the homes of many hundred men 

She sought the seed where death had never been. 
’*Twas all in vain. Then in a lonely wood 

Her child with leaves she buried as she could, 
And once again in Buddha’s presence stood. 
“Daughter,” he said, ‘thast found the magic 
seed ?” 

And she: “I find that every heart doth bleed ; 
That every house of death hath taken heed.” 


Then Buddha said: ‘*This knowledge isthy cure. 
Thy sorrow, soon or late, for all is sure ; 
Therefore, my child, be patient and endure.”, 


— Independent. 


FORGETFULNESS OF Worps. — Dr. Aber- 
ecrombie records an instance of a gentleman 
who uniformly called his snuff-box a hogshead. 
When reminded of the error he probably recog- 
nized it, but his tendency was, nevertheless, in 
this direction. His physician hypothetically 
traced the oddity to an early and long-contin- 
ued association of ideas. The gentleman had 
been a tobacco merchant in Virginia, and had 
had his attention well occupied with hogsheads 
of topacco and boxes of snuff. This may not 
be a sufficient explanation, but it was the only 
one that suggested itself, as he made no similar 
blunder with other words. Certainly a greater 
difficulty was presented by the gentleman who 
always called coals paper and paper coals, sys- 
tematically, as it would appear, transposing the 
meaning of the two words. Both substances, it 
is true, are used in lighting a fire; but this act 
does not suffice to solve the puzzle. An inability 
to remember the names of things sometimes 
presents itself in a remarkable way. A gentle- 
man engaged in extensive agricultural affairs 
could not remember the spoken names of things, 
but recognized them directly when written. He 
arranged his daily duties accordingly with a 
degree of success that could hardly be expected 
under such circumstances. He kept before 
him in his business-room a list of the words 
which were most likely to occur in his. inter- 
course with his workmen. 
his men wished to communicate with him on 
any subject the master listened attentively to 
what was said; the sound of the words did not 
convey to his mind the idea of the things or 
commodities signified, but it did suggest to him 
written words which he, therefore, proceeded to 
consult; the sight of the letters forming those 
words at once gave him the necessary clue to 
the meaning. The process was noteworthy ; 
the sound of a word when spoken suggested the 
shape of the word when written, and this shape 
suggested the idea or mental picture of the 
thing signified. This appears to have been a 
permanent peculiarity of mind, or, at least, of 
long continuance, unconnected with any partic- 
ular malady. In another case, which came 
under the notice of Dr. Gregory, a lady, conse- 


names, but retained it for things. Although a 
good housewife, she could only direct her ser- 
vants and trades-people by pointing to the things 
concerning which she meant to speak. All went 
on well in regard to the other words of a sen- 
tence, but when she came to the names of things 
memory failed her, and she could only convey 
her meaning by pointing.—All the Year Round. 


Tur Flower or Love Lies BLeepvine.—( By 
R. H. Stoddard. )— 
I met a little maid one day, 
All in bright May weather; 
She danced, and brushed the dew away 
As lightly as a feather. 
She had a ballad in her hand 
That she had just been reading, 
But was too young to understand 
That ditty of a distant land, 
“The flower of love lies bleeding.” 
She tripped across the meadow grass 
To where a brook was flowing, 
Across the brook like wind did pass— 
Wherever flowers were growing. 
Like some bewildered child she flew, 
Whom faries were misleading ; 
“Whose butterfly,” I said, ‘tare you? 
And what sweet thing do you pursue ?” 
“The flower of love lies bleeding!” 
“T wouldn’t look for it,” I said, 
“For you can do without it: 
There’s no such flower.” She shook her head; 
**But I have read about it!” 
I talked to her of bee and bird, 
But she was all unheeding; 
| Her tender heart was strangely stirred, 
She harped on that unhappy word— 
‘The tlower of love lies bleeding!” 
| **My child,” I sighed, and dropped a tear, 
| “I would no longer mind it; 
| You'll find it some day, never fear, 
; For ali of us must find it! 
| found it many a year ago, 
| With one of gentle breeding; 





| 
| 
je 
| 
| 


| You and the little lad you know— 

_I see why you are weeping so— 

| Your flower of love lies bleeding!” 
—Scrioner’s. 


Fuy.— A divorce lawyer's advertisement: 
| **Hymenial incompatibilities, as a specialty, del- 
icately adjusted. ‘Tis slavery to detain the 
hand after the heart hath fled.” 

Daniel Pratt, the ‘Great American Travel- 
ler,” accuses Henry Ward Beecher of stealing 


and printing in the Christian Union an article ' 


written by him for the Fale Courant. 
Mount Vernon, Xenia, Muskingum, 
McConnellsville and Cadiz, 
Each bids a long tarewell to rum, 
And yells out, ‘Go it, ladies !” 

Jones says he always makes up his mind re- 
| garding the value of a horse by the abundance, 
length and beauty of his tail, for it’s a well-at- 
| tested fact that ‘‘all’s well that ends well.” 

Ben Franklin’s watch is owned by a staunch 
old Pennsylvania farmer. Fdr an economical 
| man, Franklin owned many watches. Weknow 
of four. Perhaps he used to ‘‘swap tickers.” 

There is a man in Danville, Ky., who has a 
|habit of drinking kerosene oil. Probably it 
| tastes better than the whiskey obtainable in his 
| neighborhood, and it certainly must be cheaper. 

Some young men in Green Bay presented a 
preacher with a horse and received his heartfelt 
|thanks. Two days after the presentation the 
| horse was taken away by the farmer from whom 
| it had been stolen. 
| Italked with a minion from Her Majesty’s 
| dominions. Says I: “Where are you going?” 


Prisons are 
Capital punishment is unknown except 

All convicts 
are sent to Siberia, the worst to work in the 
mines, and others on the land. Their families 
can go with them, if they like, so that country 


Education is being 


When any one of 


quent on an apoplectic fit, lost her memory of 


Lord, and take ie to heaven quick.” His mas- 
ter happened to overhear him praying by the 
stone-wall, and rolled a big stone over on him. 
He jumped up and cried: ‘Oh! don’t! Can't 
you take a joke, Lord?” : ; 

Newspapers are getting up a discussion about 
the number of apples eaten by Adam and Eve 
in the Garden of Eden, for lack of something 
better to talk about. One exchange makes the 
result as follows: ‘‘Eve 8 and Adam 2; a total 
of 10 only.” Another gives it: “Eve 8, and 
Adam 8 also; total 16.” A third declares the 
above figures entirely wrong, arguing that, if 
Eve 8 and Adam 8 2, certainly the total will be 
90. Scientific men, however, differ. Some 
reacon something like this: ‘‘Eve 8 1 and Adam 
8 2; total 163.” But a Massachusetts paper 
inquires: ‘*What could be clearer than, if Eve 
8 1 and Adam 8 1 2, the total was 8937 A ques- 
tion having such important practical bearings 
should be definitely settled.” 


Troru-Piicut.—For the Golden Wedding of 


Louise Chandler Moulton. )— 
I brought her home, my bonny bride, 
Just fifty years ago; 
Her eyes were bright, 
Her step was light, 
Her voice was sweet and low. 
{n April was our wedding-day— 
The maiden month, you know, 
Of tears and smiles, 
And willful wiles, 
And flowers that spring from snow. 
My love cast down her dear, dark eyes 
As if she fain would hide 
From my fond sight 
Her own delight, 
Half-shy yet happy bride. 
But blushes told the tale, instead, 
As plain as words could speak, 
In dainty red, 
That overspread 
My darling’s dainty cheek. 
For twice six years and more I watched 
Her fairer grow each day— 
My babes were blest 
Upon her breast, 
And she was pure as they. 
And then an angel touched my eyes, 
And turned my day to night, 
That fading charms 
Or time’s alarms 
Might never vex my sight. 
Thus sitting in the dark I see 
My darling as of yore— 
With blushing face 
And winsome grace, 
Unchanged, forevermore. 
Full fifty years of young and tair! 
To her I pledge my vow 
Whose spring-time grace 
And April face 
Have lasted until now. 
—Christian Union. 


Mavor-GeENERAL Henry Knox.—On the day 
before the Battle of Bunker’s Hill there es- 
caped from Boston in disguise a young Ameri- 
can patriot. He was accompanied by his wife, 
and she had quilted into the lining of her cloak 
a sword, for which, it was expectea, there would 
be immediate use. 


and for some time previous the favorite book- 
seller of Boston. Born in that city, tall, of 
massive frame, endowed with immense physical 
strength, of tireless energy, and a_ sfentorian 
voice, from his boyhood he had been tond of 
those sports which are pretty vivid simulations 
of battles; and on his approach to manhood he 
had entered with great zest and a natural facility 
into the military exercises then practised in his 
nativetown. Evenatthat time he had mastered 
the French language, had studied all the books 
within his reach on military svience, had formed 
noble and heroic ideas of personal conduct by 
oring over the pages of Plutarch, and, as one 
of his fellow-townsmen expressed it, had given 
‘‘presages of future eminence.” Already he 
had risen to be second in rank in the ‘‘Boston 
Grenadier Corps,” and by his commanding 
presence, military bearing, forceful character, 
and general aptitude for a military career, had 
appeared to the British to be a person worth 
buying. ‘They made him an offer. But he was 
not for sale. And thus it was that on the 16th 
of June, 1775, he escaped out of Boston, and 
made his way to the headquarters of the Ameri- 
can General at Cambridge. He was immediate- 
ly employed; and that sword, unquilted from 
its concealment in his wife’s cloak, was a busy 
one for the next eight years. Young Knox had 
no family influence to aid in his advancement, 
but he carried promotion about with him. Gen. 
Ward at once found him expert in engineering 
and in artillery practice, in both of which ser- 
vices the Americans were extremely weak. 
When Washington came on to take command 
his penetrating eye soon saw the worth of young 
Knox, and he at once adopted him into the se- 
lect circle of his most trusted friends. Thence- 
forward, wherever Washington was, there was 
Kriox; cheery, dashing, judicious, indomitable, 
leaned upon and confided in under all emergen- 
cies. He was placed at the head of the artillery, 
and there continued throughout the war. What- 
ever efficiency that arm of the service acquired 


a Husband Thirty-seven Years Blind. -—(By | 


This fugitive was named | 
Henry Knox, then but twenty-five years mk | 


|respects bore the stamp and impress of his 
craft. In one other most important and essen- 
tial particular he differed widely from his mu- 
sical bretliren, a variance radical (and so, in 
| some sort, pointing to his birthplace and home), 
j and caused, it might have been by a peculiar 
| notion of the dignity of the occupation, or it 
| might have been due, perhaps, to some physical 
infirmity; or, as the sequel would seem to in- 
dicate, was adopted for some special purpose ; 
for the true-souled organ-grinder, beside the 
love for his art which he practices with such 
faithful assiduity, has an instinct for travelling, 
and wanders trom north to south, from the 
frigid to the temperate, and from the temperate 
to the torrid zone, and back again, keeping 
pace with the seasons with periodic regularity. 
The same doleful face and the same doleful 
Strains are heard in midsummer in Quebec, but 
at midwinter are far away towards the antip- 
odes. This musician, however, pursued a 
totally different line of policy. He invariably 
posted himself within a few inches of the same 
|; Spot on a curbstone near a lamp-post. He 
came, rain or shine, seldom being absent from 
his post; only in case the day was wet he used 
to gather himself up under the friendly shelter 
of the brick wall of a neighboring house. He 
always remained long after the shades of even- 
| ing had fallen. Whence he came or whither he 
went was a mystery; but there he used to stand 
all day long and grind. One evening, however, 
| when he had been pursuing his avocation after 
j this fashion about a month, a few passers-by 








; and some few curious or listless bystanders were 
| much amazed to see a carriage all brightly bur- 
j nished, which was being brightly driven by a 
liveried coachman, suddenly swerve from the 
middle of the street and whirl up to the side- 
walk where the old man was playing. The car- 
| Tiage-door was hastily flung open, and a lady 
|elegantly attired, with her silks rustling and 
whistling, hurried out. Partly by entreaty, 
partly by force, she urged the reluctant musician 
to enter the carriage. The coachman handed 
the organ from the sidewalk to the wheel and 
thence to the box, and, hastily swinging himself 
into his seat, gathered up the reins and drove 
away at a furious pace, leaving the witnesses 
perfectly dazed and bewildered by the sudden- 
ness of the action. ‘The method in which he 
located himself to pursue a business migratory 
in its very nature, his sudden taking-off, and 
other minor circumstances, would seem indica- 
tive of some aberration of mind; but who he 
was or what he was will probably remain for- 
ever in local history as much a mystery as the 
real name of Junius or the identity of the iron 
mask in the realm of diplomatic letters.— Bos- 
ton cor. Worcester Spy. 

Tue Ruey anv tue Rose.— 
He was the lord of Merlintower, 

And I was but of low degree; 
She had her beauty for her dower, 

No other treasure needed she : 
He came, when hawthorns were a-flower, 

And strove to steal my love from me. 








| 
| Oh! she was sweeter than the wind 


That bloweth over Indian Isles; 
As April bright, than June more kind, 

Fawn-wild, and full of winsome wiles. 
And I, alas! had learnt to find 

My only life beneath her smiles. 
He sent my love a ruby rare 

That might have graced imperial brows. 
No gem had I. ‘To deck her hair 

I sent her—but a simple rose; 
And prayed her, on a night, to wear 

The gift of him whose love she chose. 
“Come, queen of all my heart’s desire! 

Crown me or slay! My soul is stirred 
To challenge fate. My pulses tire 

Of fear'’s chill tremor. Sings the bird 
Of hope for him who dares aspire ?” 

A lover's scroll, and wild of word! 











We watched her coming, he and I; 

With utter dread my heart stood still. 
The moon’s wan crescent waned on high, 

The nightingale had sung his fill, 

In the dim distance seemed to die 

The echo of his latest trill. 

The flower-trailed gate, our tryst of old, 

Gleamed whitely ‘neath the clustering bloom 
Of the dusk-starrizg jasmine. Cold 

His shadow tell, a ghostly gloom 
Lurked where it lay. Oh, heart o’erbold! 

Hast thou but hastened utter doom? 

A still cold smile slept on his face, 

That all my hope to anguish froze; 
Then, in the silence of the place, 

We heard her flower-pied porch unclose, 
And—in her hair’s silk-soft embrace, 

There nestled warm a ripe-red rose! 

—All the Year Round. 

Tuomas CakL_yLe.—Carlyle’s home in Chel- 
sea is un old-fashioned house, built in the reign 
of Queen Anne; but, though now closed in with 
other buildings, it still retains its pleasant gar- 
den. Many of the flowers, including primroses 
and heather that came all the way from bonnie 
Scotland, were planted by the hand of Mrs. 
Carlyle. Here, in his pleasantly-shaded gar- 
den, the great writer, on sunny mornings, 
sinokes the pipe of contemplation, and enjoys a 
half-hour’s conversation with his friend Froude, 
who, when at home, visits almost daily the mod- 
est old house in Cheyne Walk. Daniel Mac- 
lise, who painted his portrait, was another of 
his neighbors with whom he was on terms of 
great intimacy. Leigh Hunt also lived in the 
same street, and found in Carlyle one of the 
most considerate of all his friends. His study 
is an apartment of goodly size. On one side 
there are book-shelves, while the other three are 
partially covered with paintings and engravings, 
and in the center of the room a simple writing- 
table, of late years but little used. He may be 
said to have entirely abandoned authorship, en- 





was due to the ability and vigor of Knox. In 1777, 


for the French artillerist, Ducoudray, Washing- 
ton protested against it, describing Knox as ‘tone 
of the most valuable officers in the service,” de- 
claring that he had overcome ‘‘almost innumer- 
able difficulties” in his department, and had 
piaced the artillery upon a footing ‘‘that did him 
infinite honor.” In the final scene at Yorktown 
even the French officers, as Chastellux said, 
‘‘marvelled at the extraordinary progress of the 
American artillery, and at the capacity and in- 
struction of the officers.” Lafayette called it 
‘one of the wonders of the Revglution.” And 
after the victory Gen. Greene wrote that Knox 
waa accounted ‘‘the genius of the Northern 
army,” while Washington paid him the compli- 


ius” in the siege of Yorktown had “supplied the 
defect of means.” When the war ended he was 
retained in command of the peace establish- 
ment; was Secretary of War from 1785 to 


quence of an accident, in 1806; being then only 
tifty-six years of age.—Christian Union. 
IRREPARABLE.— \. 
The sorrow of all sorrows 

Was never sung or said, 
Though many a poet borrows 

The mourning of the dead, 
And darkly buries pieasure 
In some melodious measure. 
The loss of youth is sadness 

To all who think or feel— 

“A wound no after-gladness 
Can ever wholly heal! 
And yet, so many share it, 
We learn at last to bear it. 
The faltering and the failing 

Of friends is sadder still; 

For friends grown foes, assailing, 

Know when and where to kill; 
But souls themselves sustaining 
Have still a friend remaining! 
The death of those who love us, 

And those we love, is sore; 
But think they are above us, 

Or think they are no more— 
We bear the blows that sever, 
We cannot weep forever! 

The sorrow of all sorrows 

Is deeper than all these, 

And all that anguish borrows 

Upon its bended knees ; 

No tears nor prayers relieve it, 
No loving vows deceive it. 
It is one day to waken, 

And find that love is flown 
And cannot be o’ertaken, 

And we are left alone; 

| No woe that can be spoken, 
No heart than can be broken! 
No wish for love’s returning, 
Or something in its stead; 
| No missing it and yearning 
As for the dearer dead; 
No yesterday, no morrow, 
| But everlasting sorrow! 
| 
| 





Tue Mysterwovs OrGaN-GrinpER.—During | 


| the latter part of the year just past an old man, 


/a human turn-crank, a living illustration of 


| Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, an organ- 


| grinder by profession, was in the habit of taking | 


| his stand on Tremont street near the bridge to 
| ply his calling. He used to devote himself to 


| the practice of his esthetic art daily from quite | 
} early in the morning until quite late at night, | 
| and ground out with no surcease of discordance | 


the pathetic and comic airs of the period in reg- 
| ular variety. He was not a remarkably cheer- 
| ful-looking person, but on the contrary a sober 
| sadness had settled down upon him, and it seemed 
| as though he was devoured by a perpetual dys- 
pepsia. His apparel exhibited not the least 


| care or regard for the prevailing fashions. It 


was somewhat ragged and tattered; still, by a 


Most of the government officers | Says he: ‘‘To hide a hoe.” Says I: ‘‘What/ little indulgence of the judgment, he might un- | 
Sngli -jarey ing to hide a hoe for?” : “I | der almost any other circumstances be 
speak English also, and more than half the Rus you going to hide or?” Says he: “I | der almost any o classed LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 


sians I meet. All the young ladies speak it, as| did not say hide a hoe. I said hide a hoe.” | as belonging to the order shabby-genteel. He 


they all have English. governnesses. English 


Says I: “Spell it.” Says he: ‘‘I-d-a-h-o.” 


was not a foreigner, but in all other external 


when there was some project of displacing him | 


ment of saying that ‘the resources of his gen- | 


1795; and then retired to his large estates at | 
Thomaston, Maine, where he died, in conse- | 


terprising American and English publishers en- 
Naseem. but in vain, by the offer of a munifi- 

cent honorarium, to tempt him to contribute to 
| their columns. Neither for love nur money will 
|}he put a pen to paper. His correspondence 
| for the most part is at present carried on by the 
aid of a pencil. 

While in England I heard several pleasant in- 
stances of Carlyle’s generosity—a trait of char- 
acter which I think has not been generally at- 
tributed to him. Thomas Cooper, the chartist 
poet, in his recently published autobiography, 
relates another instance of his kindngss to the 
impecunious. Le says: “I owe sanPicnstine 
to Mr. Carlyle. Not only richly directoral 
thoughts in conversation, but deeds of substan- 
tial kindness. Twice he put a five-pound note 
into my hand when I was in difficulties, and told 
me, with a look of grave humor, that if I could 
never pay him again he would not hang me. 
To another aspirant for literary fame, who was 
compelled to submit to the drudgery of teach- 
| ing a small school for a livelihood, and who ap- 





| pealed to Carlyle in a querulous and despond- 
| ing spirit, the sage of Chelsea gave the follow- 
ing admirable advice in a letter dated November 
17th, 1850, and which I am not aware has ever 
before been in print. It was copied for me last 
summer from the original by an English literary 
friend: ‘‘Apparently,” writes Carlyle, *‘you are 
a young man of unusual, perhaps of extreme, 
sensibility, and placed at present in the unfor- 
tunate position of having nothing todo. Vague 
reverie, chaotic meditation, the truitless effort 
to sound the untathomable, is the natural result 
}for you. Such a form of character indicates 
| the probability of superior capabilities to work 
|in this world; but it is also, unless guided to- 
ward work, the inevitable prophecy of much 
; suffering, disappointment and failure in your 
| course of life. Understand always that the end 
of man is an action, not a thought. Endeavor 
j incessantly, with all the strength that is in you, 
; to ascertain what—there where you are, there 
| as you are—you can do inthis world; and upon 
| that bend your whole faculties, regarding all 
|} reveries, feelings, singular thoughts, moods, 
etc., as worth nothing whatever, except as they 
| bear on that, and will help toward that. Your 
thoughts, moods, etc., will thus, in part, legiti- 
mate themselves, and become fruitful possess- 
ions for you; in part fall away as illegitimate, 
and die out of the way; and your goal will be- 
come clearer to you every step you Courage- 
ously advance toward it. No man ever under- 
| stood this universe; each man may understand 
| what good and manful work it lies with him to 
| accomplish there. 
| win you never saw!" So says the old Scotch 
song, and I can say no more to you.”—James 
Grant Wilson, in Harper's Magazine. 








CHOICE 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


—FOR— 


SAVINCS BANKS. 


FOR SALE BY 


M. Bolles & Co., 


No. 90 State St. 
aprll 


BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street. 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, | 


and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 


im all parts of the world. uf mar? 


DAY, APR 





PHILIP, 
st 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 

The most Durable.; 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit con4- 
dence. Warehouses: 


2 MILK STREET. BOSTON, 


Would call Special Attention 
to their Line of 


BRITISH HOMESPI’ 
SUITS 


IN 


BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ 
SIZES. 


These goods were imported 
expressly for our trade, and 
are STRO.VGER, more DU- 
RABLE and STYLISH 
than anything offered for 
Boys’ wear. 


$12.00 
§ 20,00 


Boys’ sizes, 5 to 10 years, 
Youths’ “ 10to17) * 


PHILIPPS, SHUMAN & C0,, 


234 & 236 Washington St. 
2t 


apris 


DENNETT, BLISS & JONES, — 


Importers, Dealers and Retailers 
— OF — 


PAPER WANGINGS, 


383 Washington Street, Boston. 





We are now ready to offer our cus-| 
tomers the latest and most desirable | 
styles of PAPERS and BORDERS, | 
Gilt Mouldings, at prices | 


also which | 


will defy competition. 


apis 


| 
| 


ELEGANT FURNITURE 


VERY LOW PRICES. 
THE LARGEST STOCK, 
THE FINEST GOODS, 


—AT THE— 


LOWEST PRICES. 


Haley, Morse & Co., 


411 Washington street. 
aprls dt 


Wheeler & Wilson 


FAMILY 


—AND— 


NEW NO. G 


MANUFACTURING 


EW ENG MACHINES 


ARE THE MOST 


Simple, Practical and Economical Sewing-Machines 
in the World. 
In fact, for every kind of Practical Sewing, 


WHEELER & WILSON 


Is TIITE ONE IN USE. 


H.C. HAYDEN, Agent, 


167 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


april 4t 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR BOYS, 


BOY * CLOTHING, 
BOY’ FURNL HING 
BOYS’ HAT A ND CAP, 
BOYS’ BOOTS AND HOES, 


FENNO’S, 


Cor. Washington and Beach Sts,, 


The only place in Boston where every ar- 
ticle for Boys’ wear can be found. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 
april tr 


Suburban Residences. 
THE ARLINGTON LAND COMPANY 


OFFER FOR ALE 


Some of the Best Designed and Most 
Thoroughly Constructed 


DWELLINC HOUSES 


Ever built for sale in 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD OF BOSTON. 


GUOD, 


nd other first-class 


FURNITURE, 


have their Wew W arerooms, 
on the old location in 


MAYUMARKET SQUARE, 
now open and filled with a 
choice stock of goods of their 
OWN WMAVUFACTURE, 
which will be offered at the 
lowest rates. We invite pur- 
chasers to examine, confident 
wecan make it for their in- 
terest to do so. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FURNITURE 


Haymarket Square. 
febl4 tf 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT TREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atvend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 


ery, of all sorts. novl 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents, 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES. 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
octls 3m 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell; Sil 


Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 

CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 

Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock. 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed fur the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth, \ 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
apr4-3m FACTORY AT EAST CAMBKIDGE, MASS 


HUGH FLOOD, 


House, Sign and Freseo Painter, 


19 Province Street, 
and 14 Chapman Place, 
WHI execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


ag Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
cilities for doing busines? <A specialty made of 
Sigps and Decorations tf jan3 


JOHN L. STEVENSON & C0., 


WINE DEALERS. 

Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, SHERRIES, 
PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &e. 

California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantities 
to suil purchasers. 

Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &e. 

English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 

Old Medford RUM, fine CIGARS. tf feb7 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STRERT, 
BOSTON. 


[Organized February 1, 1844.) 


Accumulation, Jan. 1, I873........ $11,000,172 03 
Deduct surplus to be distributed 475,000 00 
BCRWINR eiiisaeses Shei c athens sadeces $10,525,172 O03 
As arcinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth. 

AMOUNE AL TIBK .cc.ccevs secseocess $66,014,355 00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to #20, le 


The Company has reached it# present prosperous 
condition by— 

Ist—Jhe adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—by the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 
fund i8 composed is $353,232.83 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 
years, upply at the office of the Cympany or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. rs 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel, 
W.W. MORELAND. M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 
apr4 JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 








The property of this Company consists of about 
six hundred acres of excellent, elevated building land | 
in the towns of Arlington, Belmont and Lexington, 
whose varied and. beautiful scenery attracts yearly | 
more attention. It is situated only 7 J-2 miles from 
Boston. and is reached by the Middlesex Central | 
Railroad from Boston and Lowell Railroad station on | 
y street. 





‘Cheer up, there’s gear to} 


> | of the Heights. ix built on a stone foundation the en- 


Causeway 
This large tract of land has been surveyed and laid | 
| out in streets and lots. by the best engineering talent | 
to be procured, in a style never before attempted by 
any Land Company 1n this vicinity. About three | 
| miles of streets have already been built. and more | 
| are in progress. The mai: avenue, eighty feet wide, | 
| extending trom the depot to the Park at the suminit 


| 


| tire distance. making it, even in the wor-t weather- 

| dry and clean. and one of the finest roads for walk, 

| ing or driving in the county. Under the name of Cir- 

ele Hill this locality has long been celebrated for its 

| fine prospect, and has attracted the notice of Edward 

| Everett. Charles Sumner. and many other lovers of 

| beautiful scenery. The Company has laid out a Park 

| of two acres, and erected in the center a beautiful | 

j summer-house. 0 situated as to command the entire | 

| viewtrom Minot’s Light to Kearsage Mountain. The | 

| view from this point is unsurpassed in New England, | 

| and has been pronounced by good judges one of the 

| finest in the world. | 

| The new depot just erected at the footof Park ave- 
nue by the Boston and Lowell Ra:lroad Company is | 
very attractive. and furnishes the best of accommo- y 

| dations to these whose business or pleasure calls 

| them to this locality. The elegant new station of the 

| Railroad Company in Boston is probably the finest 

| strueture ever builtin this part of the country for the 

| convenience and comfort of railway passengers. 

| About thirty new houses have been built by the 
Land Company and by private parties during the 

| year past, costing from 8400 to 315.000 each. 

1° Those built k st spring are occupied by excellent 

| fumilies, and a number of those butit since are now 

i ftinitbed and ready for sale on easy terms, and at 

| prices below what the same class of houses are sell- 

ling for cisewhere. and with each house sold a three 
years’ ticket over the ravlroad to Boston is given the 

| purchaser 

Building lots in grea variety can now be purchased 

at prices which will soon enable the purchaser to 

realize a handsome profit.on his investment. | 
Special and unusual inducements are offered to 

those who purchase lots on which to build the coming 


| 
| season. P 
For further particulars inquire at the office of the 
Arlington Land Company, No. 34 Washington street. | 
J.T. WHITE, 


Apr GENERAL AGENT. | 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
Cash Assets exceeding $300,000, 


CONTINENTA) INSURANCE COMPANY, 


oO: NEW YORK, 

Cash Assets Exceeding $2,000,000. 
Kisks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North 
American. 

Lesson of the Great Fire—*Divide your Risks.” 
Dwellings and Furniture insured for one, three or five 
years. 


DIRECTORs, 


Ezra C. Dyer, Josiah G. Abbott, 


Silas Peirce, 


| C. Henry Parker, Sam’! E. sawyer. T. Jeff’ Coolidge, 


Jobn Jeffries, Jr., Sampson Reed. F. L. Richardson, 
A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. I. Benyon, 
Jacob Sleeper, John Brewster, Ardison L. Clarke, 
Benj. E. Bates, Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, 
Paul Adains, Henry A. Whitney. seth Turner. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
E. E. PATKIDGE, Secretary. ly jan3l 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cash Fund, Nov. 1, 1873, $260,000 


AND EVERY LOss PAID IN FULL. 


Surplus over re-insurance, over $145,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 
Local Agencies in every town. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


March 21, 1874. tt meh2l 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


mch7 tr 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines, 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quincy Hall, Boston, 
and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


“ FASHIONS.” 
Butterick's Patterns of Garments 


—FOR— 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 


aa SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU? , 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


mar? 


aprl 13m 
PARLOR BEDS. 

CROSBY’s. TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The 

BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 


In the market. 


aree 


At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTIIERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, 
Place. 


of Dix 
mar? 


REAL ESTATE. 


S$. P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


sept7y 
J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO. 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, iiporters aml 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
a&e., &e. 

136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 
jan24 tf 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1555 
Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 
For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satisfactory. 
@@ PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. tt mar7 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, 


FLORIST, 


ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh 
Morning. 

800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 

‘ Stems, in Pots apd Glasses. 

5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (iirst quality). 

500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let for Dec- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 
Balls, &c. 

Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
punctuality. Opento the Public from 6 4.M.to 10 P.M 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 

670 Washington Street. 
WM. DOOGUE, Proprietor. 


Ever 


feb7tt 


BOSTON LEAD Co. 


[INCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 22, 34 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &e. 

Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE. and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it ix not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 

can. 
Sain order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
us our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with out 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD, None genuine without it, 


feb7 3m 
JOSEPH VILA, 
STOCK BROKER, 
NEGOTIATOR OF REAL ESTATE, 
—AND— 
NOTARY PUBLIC, 
15 Congress Street, Room 
BOSTON. 


No. 1, 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commiss on, 
n the Boston, New York and Philadelphia markets. 

Particular attention given to the purchase and sale 
of Real Estate and Negotiation of Mortgages. Busi- 


ness Paper negotiated. 3m jan24 


’ 
SPECIAT 
We desire to inform the public that at our Green 
houses in Boston Highlands we make the cultivation 


of the at 
LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 
at this season of the year a specialty; and it can be 
obtained in all its freshness daily at our floral estab- 
lishment in HOTEL BOYLSTON, where al-omay 
be found every flower in its season, with skillfulart- 
ists to arrange. 
= x ry” < 
CALDER & OTIS, 
Cor. Tremont and Boylston Sts., Boston. 
janlo 


a NOTICE. 


ALLEX & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


Invite the attention of the public to the superior 
(including @ PASSENGER, 


facilities of their rooms 
lights 


ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated 
&c..) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 








| 





graphs they are now making. These pictures com 
bine some of the latest improvements m French and 
German Photography. and are believed to be superior 


to anything produced in the city. tf meh2l 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


G eaeeee RICHARDSON & CO, 





DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &¢ 
IMPORTEKS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


jan31-3m. No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 





CLOTHING, ETC. 
*REELAND, HARDING &LOOMIS, 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
DEVONSHIRE STREET (WINTHROP SQUARE). 
J. H. FREELAND, WINSLOW HERRICK, 

L. L. HARDING. F. H. WILLIAMS, 
Siras W. Loomis, JOHN HAMILTON. 
novl 6m 
TJHITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
3 Wixturor Sq. axv 36 Oris Sr., Bostox. 


C. V. WHITTFY, A. Youne, 
H. 8. BURDETT, mch7-6m Cc. OC, Goss. 


Politics, 
PUBLIS§ 
No. 35 Brom 
vince 


CHAS. 
TO WHOM ALI 
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number, or in la 


ALL RG 
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And, like San: 
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